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THE EUCHARIST IN THE 


\ \J J. A. SUNGMANN 
HRIST founded His Church as : visible community. He 
referred to it as a city seated on a lofty plateau which cannot 
fail to strike the eye. Emphatically He rejected the idea that 
the light He had kindled should be hidden away under a bushel. 

Casting the mind back a few centuries, one recalls a period when 
this idea found striking expression even in the physical landscape. 
Countless sanctuaries dotted the entire countryside, while the towns 
boasted tall churches whose lofty spires dominated the surrounding 
scene and in which all the wealth and the highest artistic achievement 
of that age were summed up and put on view. By comparison one 
must confess that the situation today marks a decline. Not only do the 
factory smoke-stacks rise higher than the spires of our churches 
but banks, railway stations, theatres and luxury hotels have long 
put the churches in the shade, [while even the very name of our 
places of worship has been unceremoniously appropriated by the 
modern assembly-hall (Messehalle). } 

Nevertheless, the Church has continued to preserve and affirm 
her visibility, even in the life of society as a whole. Her temples 
and institutions still trace their intricate pattern among the homes 
of the people; the chimes of her bells still ring in the new day; her 
Sunday still determines the rhythm of social life. And if today this 
visibility of the Church is scarcely more than an undergrowth in 
the forest of the proud monuments of the technological age, from 
time to time the Church still comes impressively to the fore: in the 
celebration of her great feasts, for example, or at the-Katholikentag, 
when hundreds of thousands of her children fill a large city stadium 
to overflowing or, most strikingly of all, when the nations come 
together in one of the world’s great cities to celebrate an International 
Eucharistic Congress. 

True, such an event involves a certain underlying paradox. The 
Eucharist is the Church’s most sacred possession, her innermost and 
most inward reality, the point at which an invisible world, accessible 


. This article first appeared in the September 1959 issue.of STIMMEN 
zeiT and is published here with the permission of the Editor, \the bine 
orn Ko and Father Jungmann. The translation from the German 
by Father Kevin McNamara of Maynooth, \ x. 
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to no created eye, makes contact with the earth, a mystery in the 
presence of which reverent silence and rapt devotion alone seem 
appropriate. Even among ancient peoples was not the place of 
worship a templum, that is to say an enclave set apart from the 
secular world, a fanum taken from out of the pro-fanum, to be safe. 
guarded as far as possible from contact with the vulgar world of 
everyday life? In the Eucharist, however, there is question of a far 
more profound proximity of divine realities, whose real presence 
is signified by the visible “‘species”’; there is question of the mysterium 
fidei, which only faith can grasp—faith which is today so vulnerable, 
which many of our contemporaries can no longer attain, indeed 
the very existence of which in an empirical age is ridiculed by many 
as impossible. 
SEED IN THE DARK EARTH 


On the other hand, the Eucharist, for all its hiddenness and 
inwardness, is constantly forcing its way outwards to the external 
world. It resembles the seed that must press upwards from the dark 
earth and achieve its full development in the light of day. With what 
remarkable regularity Christ Our Lord, in portraying the Kingdom 
of God introduced by Him into the world at His coming, makes use 
of the figure of growth and self-unfolding! The Kingdom is the 
seed, scattered broadcast over the field of this world; it is the leaven 
acting powerfully from within; it is the tiny, unpromising mustard- 
seed, destined to become a tree in whose branches the birds of heaven 
will one day dwell. 

In the Eucharist the reality signified by the mustard-seed is once 
again, so to speak, compressed into the smallest space. Here is 
realised the coming of the Son of God among men, the Incarnation, 
in which divine and human nature are mysteriously united without 
confusion or division. Here is renewed the consecratio mundi, which 
began with His coming. Here once again, though in a different 
manner, He takes hold of the matter of our earth, the wheat from 
our corn-fields and the grape from our vineyards and uses it as an 
earthly covering as He goes about through the length and breadth 
of many lands, drawing near in mercy to each one of us. And 
it is not merely the sacred Person of the God-man that is here 
present; His work is also here, the redemptive mystery of His Passion, 
the mystery of His atoning submission to the will of the Father and 
of His return to the Father, whereby He opened the way to our 
return also. 
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Now it is precisely for this reason that the mustard-seed of the 
eucharistic mystery forces its way at every point into the bright 
light of day. There exists in it something of the mysterious nature 
of the grain of seed, which is able to draw upon the nourishment of 
the surrounding earth and fashion its own body as it sprouts and 
shoots upward. The Eucharist draws the believing multitudes close 
together. In it are realised in a most striking way the words of 
Our Lord: “If I am lifted up, I will draw all things to myself’. It 
was this idea which inspired the prayer of the early Church: “As 
these grains of corn were scattered over the mountains and now are 
gathered together and made one, so may thy Church be gathered 
together from the ends of the earth into thy Kingdom”’.? 


THE EUCHARIST AND THE CHURCH 


In the Eucharist Christ builds up His mystical Body. A few years 
ago there appeared from the pen of a distinguished theologian a 
book entitled Corpus Mysticum,’ which attracted but little attention 
at the time. The title suggests a book about the Church. It is certainly 
that but it is also a book about the Eucharist. In it the author shows 
that at first and for several centuries the phrase Corpus Mysticum 
was understood of the Eucharist. By the use of the adjective 
“mysticum’’, which in itself means simply “‘holy’’, ‘‘mysterious’’, 
the theologians of the Carolingian age wished to distinguish the 
Body of the Lord in the sacrament, on the one hand from its physical 
mode of existence during Our Lord’s earthly life, on the other hand 
from the Body of the Lord which is the Church. 

Now in regard to these three ideas, earthly Body, sacramental 
Body and Church, it had been the constant tradition of the preceding 
centuries to link the latter two closely together and view the sacra- 
mental Body of the Lord in conjunction with its manifestation in 
the Church. This was simply following out the thought of Saint 
Paul (1 Cor. 10: 17): ‘‘We, being many, are one bread, one body, all 
that partake of one bread”. When Saint Augustine speaks of the 
Eucharist this thought constantly forces itself upon him. This is how 
he comments on the words of Saint Paul just quoted: ‘The faithful 


2. Didache c. 9. 
3. H. de Lubac, S.J., Corpus Mysticum. L’ Eucharistie et l’Eglise au Moyen- 
Age, Paris 1941; 2 Ed., 1944. 

4. Ibid., 34 ff. mM 

5. Ibid., 285 ff., 294 ff. 
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understand what is meant by the Body of Christ as long as they 
do not neglect to be the Body of Christ. They must become the 
Body of Christ if they want to live by the Spirit of Christ’’.® And 
then he praises the Sacrament which is the basis of that unity: “0 
mystery of grace, O sign of unity, O bond of love!” 

Augustine does not limit himself to a statement of the Real 
Presence of the Body of Christ, to which, needless to say, he bears 
witness equally with the other Fathers. He is concerned also with the 
creative power by which the unity of the Church is effected. Hence the 
Eucharist is always in his teaching not merely the Body and Blood 
of the Lord but also the sign of the Church’s unity. In one of his 
addresses to the newly-baptized he says: “If then you are the Body 
of Christ and His members, it follows that it is your mystery also 
that lies on the table of the Lord; and so you receive your own 
mystery”.’ Here Augustine is merely giving clearer expression to 
an idea that was already rooted in the consciousness of the ancient 
Church. “Communion” was a term then in use, signifying, as it 
still does today, the reception of the sacramental Body of Christ. 
But it had another significance also—the solidarity of the faithful as 
members of a community. In the Apostles’ Creed we confess our 
belief in the “‘communio sanctorum’’. As commonly understood 
today this phrase has but one meaning: “‘the communion of saints”, 
i.e., we profess our belief in the holy Church, a community of the 
holy, of souls sanctified by Baptism. In Latin (and in Greek) the 
phrase can equally well be taken to mean “the community formed 
by holy realities” (sanctorum=sanctarum rerum): we confess out 
belief in the holy Church as a community that is held together 
by holy realities—among which the Eucharist must be accorded a 
primary place. It is hardly to be doubted that Augustine, together 
with many before and after him, took the expression primarily in 
this latter sense. 

The Eucharist is the ‘“‘mystical Body’—and so the Church too is 
the mystical Body, since it is represented by the Eucharist. It was 
only at the beginning of the scholastic period that the term ‘‘mystical 
Body” came to be transferred and exclusively applied to the Church. 
The following quotation from Simon of Tournai (d. 1201) shows 
that the transition had already taken place: “In the Sacrament of 
the Altar two things exist: the actual Body of Christ and that which 


6. In Joh. tract. 26, 13. MPL 35:1612. 
7. Sermo 227. MPL 38:1099. 
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is the Church’’.6 A remarkable consequence of this development 
was that not only was the connexion with the Eucharist gradually lost 
sight of but the word “‘mystical” came to be taken as denoting 
something metaphorical or unreal and the idea conveyed by a 
mystical body was scarcely distinguishable from the idea of moral 
unity as suggested by any kind of corporate body. Indeed things 
went so far that there was even talk of a mystical body of the devil,® 
while on the other hand the name Mystical Body as applied to the 
Church was emptied of meaning and, right down to our own century, 
had practically disappeared. 

Thus the ancient Church viewed the sacramental Body of Christ 
primarily in association with the Body of Christ which is the Church. 
In complete contrast to this, the Church of a later period, particularly 
since the rise of the Reformers, with their heretical attacks on the 
Eucharist, made a point of linking the Eucharist almost exclusively 
with Christ’s historical, terrestrial mode of existence, intending in 
this way to drive home the doctrine of the Real Presence, as ex- 
pressed in the Tridentine phrase “really, truly and substantially”. 
With the reversal of this trend in modern times we are today 
regaining possession of yet another neglected part of the spiritual 
endowment of the ancient Church, with happy results for our 
understanding of the Church itself no less than of the Eucharist. 

We have learned once more to see the Church as the community 
of believers, of those who, in response to God’s call, have con- 
gregated around Christ, that under His leadership they may 
triumph over this world and attain to the life of heaven, thus, as 
People of God, preparing the way even here below for the coming 
of the Kingdom of God. There are now greater numbers of the 
faithful who no longer simply come “‘to”’ Church and want to be 
looked after “by” the Church but know that they are themselves 
the Church, sharing responsibility for it with the Church’s ministers. 
It is not only that “‘the Church is awake in men’s souls”; she lives 
again with new force in the hearts of thousands and of hundreds of 
thousands. 

THE LITURGICAL REVIVAL 


Meanwhile, the Eucharist too has come to be understood more 
fully. One of the first preoccupations of the liturgical revival in 
Germany was to give back to the faithful an integral understanding 


8. de Lubac, op. cit., 287. 
9. Ibid., 286. 
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of the Eucharist. Here it is difficult to say what was cause and what 
was effect. The renewal of the concept of the Church, so powerfully 
set in motion by Sailer and after him by Moehler, at the beginning 
of the last century, was part of the foundation on which the liturgical 
movement was able to build. The liturgical movement, on the other 
hand, by the stress it placed on the “‘we”’ in the prayers of the Church, 
by its appeal to the faithful for active participation, by gathering 
the worshippers round the altar, made a powerful contribution to 
the development of a lively consciousness of the Church. Nowhere 
is the Christian more conscious of his dignity as a citizen of the 
Kingdom of God than when he participates in a divine service in 
which the entire congregation takes its stand before God as a “‘holy 
people” and celebrates the Eucharist. 


It was the same faith that animated our forefathers when, not 
daring to come close, they would scarcely look upon the Blessed 
Sacrament except from afar; when they had recourse to the law- 
courts in order to ensure for themselves an advantageous position 
in the Church for the moment when the Body of the Lord would be 
raised aloft at the Consecration; or when, in their firm rejection of 
the Reformers’ denial of the Real Presence, they intensified the 
practice, already so highly prized by the later Middle Ages, of 
Exposition of the Most Holy Sacrament on the altar; or when an 
increasing number of religious congregations placed adoration of 
the Blessed Sacrament at the centre of their religious life. 


It was a decided advance, however, a real gain, when we recently 
regained the conviction that we must not merely honour but also 
celebrate the Eucharist, that we must not merely adore but also 
offer and receive the Body of the Lord. And it was a further advance 
and at the same time the recovery of an ancient heritage, when it 
became clear to us that it was above all as members of a community, 
as constituting the Church, that we should celebrate the Eucharist. 
It is not a question of an isolated individual receiving Holy Com- 
munion but of a constant return by all of us—by us who constitute 
the Church—to that central point which has brought us together 
and holds us fast as one community. It is not a question of a single 
individual “‘hearing’’ Mass but rather of a multitude joining in the 
celebration of Mass—at least this holds wherever the full significance 
of the Eucharist is reduced to practice. Finally, it is not a question of 
an individual becoming absorbed in his private devotions or, for that 
matter, in his missal, but rather of our common offering: “thy 
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holy people’, Church”, “thy family” prays and thanks and- 
gives praise. 

Thus we can readily understand why at Mass, when the pre- 
liminaries are over and all is ready for the sacrifice, the priest calls 
on the people to join in a common act of worship: Gratias agamus 
Domino Deo nostro! Now we will keep the Eucharist (Eucharistesmoen 
to kurid). At no other point in the liturgy is there a more insistent 
call for community action. Already before the call to give thanks 
the priest, having first saluted the people, has proclaimed the 
Sursum Corda and each time he waits for the people to signify their 
approval by a suitable response. 

In the past hundred years we have undoubtedly made great 
progress in liturgical worship. One scarcely exaggerates in saying 
that even in the remotest village church the liturgy has once again 
become a part of the life of the community; Mass and Communion 
are once more become one; as in Christian antiquity, the responses 
of the faithful ring out again, though they may not everywhere 
constitute that “‘heavenly thunder” of which Saint Jerome speaks in 
describing his visit to the Roman basilicas. A few years ago a 
Protestant observer in America, who has kept a close eye on this 
development for a considerable time, published a book entitled 
The Liturgical Renaissance in the Roman Catholic Church} He sees 
the German- and French-speaking countries as the birthplace of 
this movement and considers that the present century will eventually 
be known in the history of the Church as the century of the liturgy. 


THE BOND OF UNITY 


It is precisely the liturgical life that has brought us to a realisation 
of what the Church is: the Church here and now, gathered, around 
the altar, the Church around a thousand altars, the Church divided 
and dispersed over the entire earth, toto orbe terrarum and yet one 
—one to the extent that not a single Mass is celebrated without 
this unifying glance towards the brother communities throughout 
the world together with their shepherds, the cultores fidei, and the 
supreme shepherd in Rome. 

The ancient Church had a lively consciousness of this division as 
well as of this unity and nowhere was it more conscious of it than 
where the‘celebration of the Eucharist was concerned. Already in the 

10. E. B. Koenker, The Liturgical Renaissance in the Roman Catholic Church, 
Chicago, 1954. 
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second century the particular local church went by the name of a 
paroikia, a colony in the midst of strangers, a name which expressed 
not only the thought of the heavenly home but also the unifying 
bond linking together a multitude of individuals beyond all earthly 
boundaries and limitations. 

We find many clear indications of the early Church’s concern 
to preserve the bond of unity as fully as possible precisely in the 
celebration of the liturgy. The town community is, for as long as 
circumstances allow, also the community of the Eucharistic assembly. 
Saint Ignatius of Antioch, with considerable emphasis, makes the 
point that this unity must not be unnecessarily broken. ‘Take care 
to celebrate but a single Eucharist; for there is but one flesh of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ and but one chalice uniting us to His blood, as 
there is but one bishop together with the college of presbyters and 
the deacons, my fellow-servants’’.! It is a source of joy to him that 
the Ephesians all assemble together “‘in the one faith and in the one 
Jesus Christ . . . to break the one bread, which is the medicine of 
immortality”’.!? Justin, the widely-travelled philosopher, subsequently 
martyred, reports, about A.D. 150, that it is the practice among the 
communities for ‘‘all those living in town or country’* to come 
together on Sundays to one place (epi to auto) to celebrate the 
Eucharist. 


THE FERMENTUM 


It is obvious that even in primitive times this actual unity of the 
Sunday eucharistic celebration in the episcopal church was feasible 
only to a limited degree. As Christianity gradually makes its way 
into the heart of the countryside, presbyters are sent out each 
Sunday to various points to celebrate the Eucharist in the new areas. 
Simultaneously with the introduction of this practice the custom 
known as the “Fermentum’’, destined to last down to the early 
middle ages, makes its appearance, its purpose being to preserve 
the Eucharistic unity at least symbolically. The bishop sends to the 
presbyters of the surrounding country churches a particle of his 
own Eucharist, to be placed by them in the chalice of their Mass 
before the Communion. Before the Pax Domini, which was the 
signal for the members of the congregation to exchange the kiss of 


11. Ad Philad."c. 4. 
12. Ad Eph. 20, 2. 
13. Apol. I, c. 67, 3. 
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peace, the symbol of concord and unity, the “‘co-mingling” (this 
is what “fermentum” signified) of this particle was intended to call 
attention to the bond of unity with the central episcopal church. 
There is evidence of this custom at Rome at the beginning of the 
fifth century; Pope Innocent I follows it Sunday after Sunday, 
sending the ‘‘Fermentum’’ to the presbyters of the titular churches 
“lest they should think, above all on this day, that they are cut off 
from our community”. At Rome in fact this custom, though 
confined to the more important feasts and eventually to Easter, 
lasted down}to the tenth century. 


THE STATION 


A second way of expressing the unity of the bishop’s expanding 
flock under their shepherd and one destined to prove even more 
durable, was the Station, of which again we find evidence in many 
parts of the ancient Church but which flourished particularly at 
Rome. In accordance with a regular sequence, which gradually 
becomes fixed as an annual cycle, the bishop holds a “travelling” 
Eucharist on certain Sundays and feastdays of the year and especially 
during the forty days before Easter. The more important churches 
in the different parts of the city and its immediate neighbourhood 
are chosen in turn for the celebration of the bishop’s Eucharist. 
Representatives of all the other sections of the ecclesiastical diocese 
are present: once again the Eucharist is celebrated in unison by 
the entire city church. Even today in our missals on several days 
mention is made of the Roman basilicas, which were formerly 
appointed in turn for the honour of this Eucharist. And the practice 
may still be seen in Rome today, at least during Lent, though only 
in its later and attenuated form. Indeed not a few churches of 
Christendom have revived this ancient custom in recent decades! 
and the news that our Holy Father John XXIII has personally 
on several occasions taken part in Stations in his city is a clear sign 
that the old idea is returning with new force. 


THE EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS 


In another remarkable way too this revival has manifested itself 
in modern times. Since the year 1881 the International Eucharistic 


14. R. Zerfasz, Die Idee der rémischen Stationsfeier und ihr Fortleben: 
LITURGISCHES JAHRBUCH 8 (1958) 218-229. 
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Congress has been held in various countries throughout Christendom. 
At first it was scarcely more than a demonstration of faith, a 
powerful protest against the growing secularisation of public life, 
an expression of fidelity to Him who dwells in our midst in the 
stillness of the tabernacle. The procession was the climax of the 
Congress: in Vienna in 1912 the great festival was described as a 
“Corpus Christi” celebration on a world scale. Gradually, however, 
certain primary ideas dating from primitive times, ideas intimately 
connected with the inner structure of the Church and with the 
nature of the Eucharist, began to assert themselves and as time 
went by assumed an ever more significant role: it is truly the 
celebration of the Eucharist, in which the Eucharistic mystery 
realises fully its profound meaning, that is here accomplished; and 
it is no nondescript and fleeting multitude, brought together to a 
great city by modern travel facilities, that is here congregated but 
rather the Church of God in the twentieth century. Yes, it is the 
whole Church that is here again visibly portrayed, as in the days 
of her apostolic origins. Just as at the Station in Rome (the Statio 
Urbis) the Pope or his official delegate led the celebration of the 
liturgy, so since 1912 a Papal Legate has been at the head of the 
Eucharistic Congress celebrations; surrounded by bishops from 
many lands and by clergy and laity of every nation in the world, 
he offers the sacrifice to the divine Majesty. The International 
Eucharistic Congress is on the way to becoming the World Station 
(the Statio Orbis) of Christianity. One hopes that the 1960 cele- 
brations at Munich will prove worthy of this stirring idea, while 
at the same time giving proof of the fact that the loyal efforts of the 
German-speaking Church in promoting the liturgy over the past 
few decades have not been entirely without fruit. 


EUCHARISTIC PIETY 


We must banish all thoughts of an easy triumph, however, any 
idea that a successfully-run Congress is all we have to aim at. Real 
success will not be achieved by full-throated answering of the 
Amen and other responses, by powerful community singing, by 
faultless ceremonies, even by the reception of Holy Communion 
by vast multitudes. All the magnificence of the liturgy, even the 
Holy Sacrifice itself, is but a symbol and cannot be more than that, 
a symbol of an inner attitude of devotion, of the surrender of God’s 
People to His Will—and that means Christian surrender,’ by which 
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we are ready to follow the path travelled by Christ and to obey 
the laws He teaches us through His Church, eager to make our own 
particular contribution to the renewal of the world in the power 
of the Holy Spirit. One is happy to observe on all sides clear signs 
that we are alive to the obligation thus imposed on us by this 
great festival. From the pastoral programme of the parishes, from 
the slogans of our youth groups, from the preparatory literature, it 
is quite evident that we realise that the time from now until the 
Congress must be a period of interior preparation. 

It is in fact essential that Eucharistic piety, even in its most 
sublime form, should not be separated from the ordinary routine 
of our lives; just as on the other hand the moral and religious life of 
Christians, together with all forms of Church activity and parish 
work, cannot, without serious loss, be allowed to remain outside 
that general scheme of Christian devotion which has its climax 
in the celebration of the Eucharist. 

There is a relevant passage in the New Testament, in the inter- 
pretation of which one can detect a certain hesitation on the part 
of exegetes. In the First Epistle of Saint Peter (2: 5) the faithful are 
reminded that they must be as living stones built up into a spiritual 
temple, that they must be a holy priesthood, “in order to offer up 
through Jesus Christ spiritual sacrifices pleasing unto God’’. Is 
there question here of that sacrifice which we offer on our altars, 
truly a spiritual sacrifice, filled as it is with the Spirit of God? Or 
is the meaning rather that the faithful should honour God in faith 
and love and good works, thereby vindicating for themselves a 
claim to some sort of metaphorical priesthood? It seems evident 
that both these ideas are present: it is in the combination of the two 
that sacrifice and priesthood are realised. It is far from the apostle’s 
thoughts to suggest that the Sacrifice of the New Covenant is an 
act performed simply for itself, rather than the cultual expression 
and sacramental summing-up of the entire Christian life, in the 
course of which our surrender to God’s will must find expression 
day after day and hour after hour; while it is equally far from his 
mind to contemplate a Christian life which seeks to be united to 
Christ and share in His surrender to the will of the Father merely 
through devout intentions, apart from the reality of the sacrament. 

Just as the Eucharist represents the coping-stone which completes 
the edifice of the sacraments, whose function it is simply to create 
the conditions and make ready the People of God for the worship 
of the divine Majesty; and just as it is in the nature of the Eucharistic 
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celebration to effect a harmonious union of all peoples and all 
classes, so the Eucharist too must reach out to and clasp in its 
embrace every department of human life, all earthly activity equally 
with all heavenly longing, all temporal happiness as well as all 
seeking after God, that the whole may be absorbed into the Sacrifice 
of Christ, which encloses the whole span of time and all that is of 
concern to man and thus find its perfection and its rest in Him 
who is the beginning and end of all things. 
J. A. JUNGMANN 

Canisianum, Innsbriick, Austria 


Lorica Sancti Patritii 


Christus sit mecum, Christus a fronte, Christus a tergo; 
Christus intra me, Christus et subter et super me; 
Christus a dextris et a sinistris; 

Christus adsit cum decumbo, cum sedeo, et cum surgo; 
Christus in corde recordantis me; 

Christus in ore alloquentis me; 

Christus in oculo aspicientis me; 

Christus in aure audientis me. 


Ps 138, v. 1 (new version)."Domine, scrutaris me et novisti me cum sedeo 
et cum surgo. 

v. 2 Intelligis cogitationes meas e longinquo; cum ambulo et cum 
recumbo tu perspicis, et ad omnes vias meas advertis. 

The translation was made by the late Canon James Duff at the request of 
Cardinal D’Alton when the latter, as Bishop of Meath, had com- 
missioned Boris Anrep to execute the great mosaic of Saint Patrick 
for the Cathedral of Christ the King, Mullingar. The notes were added 
by Canon Duff. 
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LETTER TO AN ARCHITECT’ 


JOHN CARMEL HEENAN 


My DeaR ARCHITECT, 

The Metropolitan Cathedral of Christ the King will present a 
unique problem in design. The plans of Sir Edwin Lutyens were 
abandoned because the cost after the second world war had become 
prohibitively high. But his building, begun before the war, was 
resumed ten years later and the crypt is now almost completed. 
Not only by reason of its majestic beauty but because it has already 
cost over half-a-million pounds the crypt must not be abandoned. 
In some way it will have to be incorporated in the new cathedral. 

That is your task. While free to design a building in any style, 
you must allow easy access between the crypt and the main building. 
If the crypt were virtually a half-built cathedral you might well be 
disheartened. But the crypt is mainly underground. It does not 
preclude an entirely new and distinctive design. Regard the crypt, 
therefore, not as an obstacle but as a challenge. The future use of the 
crypt need not pre-occupy you. The conditions make it clear that 
the siting of the high altar is for you to decide. The crypt, therefore, 
may be beneath it, as in existing cathedrals, or at the opposite end. 

The high altar is the central feature of every Catholic church. It 
must be the focus of the new building. The trend of the liturgy is 
to associate the congregation ever more closely with the celebrant 
of the Mass. The ministers at the altar should not be remote figures. 
They must be in sight of the people with whom they offer the 
sacrifice. 

Holy Mass is the great mystery of faith. The high altar is not an 
ornament to embellish the cathedral building. The cathedral, on the 
contrary, is built to enshrine the altar of sacrifice. The attention of all 
who enter should be arrested and held by the altar. 

It may help you to know that the Holy Eucharist is not only a 
sacrifice but a sacrament. The bread consecrated at Holy Mass is 
given to the faithful in Holy Communion. But, in addition, the 
Blessed Sacrament is reserved both for the sick and for those wishing 
to receive Holy Communion when Mass is not being celebrated. 
During the day many come to visit Our Lord in the tabernacle. 
The Blessed Sacrament chapel, therefore, should be the object of 
— thought and care. It is next in importance to the high altar 
itself. 


1. Published by kind permission of His Grace. 
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The assessors will not judge this competition in the light of any 
preconceived but undisclosed ideas. The conditions here set down 
will guide them as they must guide you. The figure of £1,000,000 
obviously restricts the choice of materials. But this should not 
dismay you. New cathedrals need not be inferior to the old. You 
can use techniques which were not available to those who built 
the splendid cathedrals in the Middle Ages. 

During the next twelve months the priests and people of the 
archdiocese of Liverpool will beg God to enlighten you. Also you 
will have the powerful prayers of our children. It is for them and 
their children’s children that you will build. May Christ the King 
inspire you to create a cathedral church worthy of His Holy Name. 


+ JOHN C. HEENAN 
Archbishop of Liverpool. 
Liverpool 


Actions not arguments 


Unbelief that is tired, desperate or sceptical will not let itself be 
overcome by arguments but only by actions. We must practise the 
faith and then the heart will be influenced. Unbelief that is aggressive 
and enthusiastic, such as is preached by the Marxists, can only be 
conquered by a faith that is more enthusiastic. A heart filled with 
love and ardour kindles others also and conquers everything. What 
is decisive is to have a heart filled with Christ, full of living love for 
Christ. 


—Bishop Otto Spuelbeck of Meissen, East Germany: The 
Liturgy and the Word of God (Liturgical Press), p. 176. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LIFE-III 


THE COMMANDMENTS—A POSITIVE PROGRAMME 
CORNELIUS WILLIAMS 


What God asks of you is that you should sanctify yourselves. 
—I Thess. 4: 3. 


ANY attempts have been made to compare the moral 
teaching of the Bible in general and of the Gospels in 
particular with the moral teaching of the philosophers, with, 

say, that of Plato or of Aristotle or more especially of the Stoics. 
Many similarities have been pointed out; for they really do exist. 
But the profound differences have also been brought into relief. It is 
a highly instructive and richly rewarding study to examine both the 
similarities (as another indication of the traditional formula: grace 
supposes nature and docs not destroy it; it perfects and elevates 
nature) and the profound differences. It has been pointed out that 
the moral teaching of the philosophers is a purely natural or natural- 
istic one, whereas that of the Bible is a supernatural morality; it 
has been claimed too that the more spiritual and religious moral 
philosophies (I think of Epictetus in particular) are fundamentally 
intrinsecist, whereas the moral and spiritual teaching of the Bible is, 
it is said, predominantly extrinsecist, based on commands and 
prohibitions, promises and warnings, in a word, a kind of legalistic 
morality. Be that as it may, I think it is much more exact, should 
one desire a succinct formula, to say this: the moral teaching of the 
Bible is radically theocentric, God-centred, whereas that of the 
philosophers, one and all, even the most religious of them, is 
exclusively anthropocentric, based, that is, one way or another on 
the analysis of the nature of man and the exigencies of his completion 
in being. Now, it would be completely false to see a kind of opposition 
between these two seemingly irreconcilable attitudes, a sort of 
antithesis. I hope to show that there is a most marvellous harmony 
between these two conceptions, between the natural and super- 
natural notions of human life, between the theocentric and the 
anthropocentric, in a word, between natural or acquired morality 
and revealed biblical morality. It was the merit of Saint Augustine 
and Saint John Damascene to have first perceived that; but it was 
the special and perhaps the most original contribution to theological 
Science made by Saint Thomas Aquinas to have worked out this 
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synthesis according to the strict requirements of scientific research 
and to have left to posterity a body of moral teaching at one and 
the same time profoundly biblical and indeed Christocentric and 
also wholly scientific or, if you prefer and I have no qualms in saying 
it, so rational, so solidly based on and carried through in the light 
of right reason that it satisfies the demands of the most exacting 
intellect. 


THE WORD OF GOD 


Sacred Scripture, called by some of the Fathers of the Church the 
writings of God, the book or literature of God (Tertullian), or again 
the library of God (Saint Augustine), does not contain a scientific 
treatise on the nature of the universe and on the origin and nature 
of man. Nor does it presume to be a history of man or of any 
particular people (the Israelites, for instance) in our modern sense 
of the term. It does not even contain the science of sacred theology. 
The Bible quite simply contains the Word of God couched in 
human language; it contains God’s knowledge, manifested directly 
by God to the prophets and inspired writers, set down by them ih 
human words and concepts; and then through them communicated 
indirectly or mediately to all mankind, in all places and at all times. 
Strictly speaking, then, sacred scripture has nothing to do with the 
science of nature, nor with the history of man’s origins as these 
sciences are conceived today. And for all that the Bible does tell us 
about the origin and nature of all things (“In the beginning God 
created .. .”) and in particular about the origin and nature of man. 
We might say this perhaps: in the Bible we find, in untechnical and 
popular language, the supernatural history of the universe and of 
man—their nature and origin. And by that I mean: the history of all 
things as seen through the eyes of God, who is the Maker of all 
things. Modern science may investigate the various possibilities of 
the origin of man and of the universe; it may point out that a certain 
type of evolution leading up to the human species is not to be 
excluded and indeed cannot be excluded, according to the data at 
their disposal. But in the Bible what do we find? Do we find these 
scientific theories in any way contradicted? Not at all. What we 
learn there amounts to something like this: whatever the possibilities 
may be (and it is always advisable and worthwhile to consider what 
could be or could have been in order the better to understand the 
meaning of what is!) the universe and all things contained in it was 
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rch | in fact fashioned from nothingness by God; and in particular man, 
ind {human being, was given the breath of life directly by the power of 
ind | ihe Almighty. “From the clay of the ground the Lord God formed 
Ng } man, breathed into his nostrils the breath of life and made of man a 
ght living person”. That is what we read in the book of Genesis.1 And 
Ng | not only that: we are told, in no ambiguous terms, that God made 
man of His own very nature, akin to Himself, in some strange and 
mysterious way sharing in His divine life, sharing too in His power 
and dominion over all things in this visible world of ours, able to 
commune and converse with Him, the almighty Creator of the 
world, as friend to friend. ‘And God said: Let us make man, 
wearing our own image and likeness; let us put him in command 
of the fishes of the sea and all that flies through the air and the cattle 
and the whole earth and all the creeping things that move on earth. 
So God made man in His own image, made him in the image of God. 
Man and woman both, he created them’”’.? And more explicitly still 
in the Book of Wisdom we read this amazing divine revelation: 
“God to be sure framed man for an immortal destiny, the created 
image of His own endless being”.® In an even more striking and 
impressive fashion we find in the book of Ben Sirach a veritable 
hymn to the dignity and even majesty of man as he came from the 
hands of his Maker: 


Man, too, God created out of the earth, fashioning him after 
his own likeness and gave him, too, earth to be his burying place, 
for all the divine power that clothed him; man, too, should have 
his allotted toll of years, his season of maturity and should have 
power over all else on earth; no living thing, beast or bird, that 
should not live in awe of him and be subject to his rule. To 
him and to that partner of his, created like himself and out of 
himself, God gave will and speech and sight and hearing; gave 
them a heart to reason with and filled them with power of 
discernment; spirit itself should be within their ken, their hearts 
should be all sagacity. What evil was, what good, he made plain 
to them; gave them His own eyes to see with, so that they should 
keep his marvellous acts in view, praise that holy name of His, 
boast of His wonders, tell the story of his renowned deeds. 
Warnings, too, He gave them; the law that brings life should be 


277. 
2. Gen. 1:26-27. 
Wisdom 2:23, 
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a cherished heirloom; and so He made a covenant with them 
which should last for ever; claim and award of His He would 
make known to them. Their eyes should see Him in visibk 
majesty, their ears catch the echo of His majestic voice. Keep 
your hands clear, He told them, of all wrong-doing and gave 
each man a duty towards his neighbour. Ever before His eyes 
their doings are; nothing is hidden from his scrutiny. To every 
Gentile people He has given a ruler of its own; Israel alone is 
exempt, marked down as God’s patrimony. Clear as the sun 
their acts shew under His eye; over their lives, untiring His 
scrutiny. Sin they as they will, His covenant is still on record; 
no misdeed of theirs but He is the witness of it.‘ 


Saint Peter recalls the same high destiny and sublime dignity of man 
when he tells the early Christians: “Through Him (our God and 
Saviour Jesus Christ) God has bestowed on us high and treasured 
promises; you are to share the divine nature, with the world’s 
corruption and the world’s passion left behind”.5 And the cry of 
Saint Leo the Great is familiar to us all: ““Recognise, O Christian, 
thy dignity; and once having been made a sharer in God’s life and 
nature refuse to revert to thy former baseness by an unworthy 
manner of life’’.® 


SUPERNATURAL DESTINY 


In these texts of sacred scripture we have to do no longer with 
the natural or merely human perfection of man; we have to do with 
his supernatural or divine destiny, with the supernatural dignity of 
man. That, I think, is apparent on every page of the sacred writings. 
We are being told about a sharing in God’s own life; with a sharing 
in His own knowledge, the knowledge He has of Himself and the 
knowledge of all the things He has made. This is not a knowledge 
drawn from a study of things themselves, of the universe and of 
man but a science of things communicated to us by the One who 
made them. The Bible tells us about a certain familiar intercourse 


between the Creator and the creature. Man, as depicted in the Bible, | 
walked and talked familiarly with God.? The Creator and the} 


4. Ecclesiasticus 17:1-17. 

5. Peter 1:4. 

6. Sermo I de Nativ. Domini, PL. 54, 192. 
7. Cf. Gen. 5:21-24. 
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creature lived bound together no longer by the bonds of service and 
submission alone but by the bonds and ties of friendship and love. 
To see that you have only to read carefully the first chapters of the 
book of Genesis. And we have that amazing word in the book of 
Exodus, a word we often read and pass over but one that contains a 
wealth of meaning and tells us cryptically of man’s supernatural 
destiny : ““The Lord spoke with Moses face to face, as a man speaks to 
his friend”’.8 

In all this bible story we find no technical language, no formal 
distinguishing between the natural and supernatural destiny of man, 
between the order of nature and the order of grace. But we are told 
this: xan is made by God to share in a life that is proper and connatural 
to God Himself. And there precisely is the mystery of our super- 
natural and divine vocation; and there too we can catch a glimpse 
of the profound and inner reality of the order of grace, that is, the 
order of God’s own life shared mysteriously and absolutely 
gratuitously (hence grace) with men. The Christian life is itself 
nothing more than that same divine life shared by us and lived by 
us in human conditions, in and through and after the example of 
God Himself made man or, as the strong phrase of Saint Thomas 
has it, of God made human, humanised, of “‘Deus humanatus’’.® 
No longer are men called to lead mere human lives, according to 
mere human standards and values but made as it were divine by 
participation in His life and beatitude, men are called to lead lives 
according to God’s standards and God’s values.1° 
If we wish to derive benefit from the Bible (both Old and New 
Testaments) for our spiritual life and find in it a way of supernatural 
and Christian living then we must read it in this precise perspective, 
I take this opportunity of referring to a fine article that appeared 
in this review a few years ago. It was about the Bible as a book of 
devotion.!! Approached in that light the Bible takes on a new 
meaning and a new significance for each one of us personally. When 
reading it and even steeping ourselves in it we are doing no more 


‘than conversing with God Himself and in a very concrete way 


making ourselves acquainted and familiar with God’s standards 


| and God’s values. 


If we are not to fall into a narrow and soul-killing moral legalism 


8. Exodus 33:11. 

9. IV Contra Gentiles c. 54. 

10. Cf. Saint Thomas, JII Sent. dist. 34, q. 1, art. 3, edit. Moos n° 91. 
11. THE FURROW, June 1957, p. 394 ff, article by Rev. K. Condon, C.M. 
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it is also in this perspective that we must understand God’s law and 
God’s commandments. For then they appear as nothing more nor 
less than the manifestation, made to us directly, of God’s eternal law 
and wisdom and the sign of His infinite goodness and benevolence, 
which inclined Him to share His perfection with creatures and even 
to go so far as to give to man and all spiritual beings a sharing in 
His own life and beatitude. 
In the book of Genesis we read the divinely-inspired and divinely. 
told story of the tragedy of man’s fall. In very simple terms it 
amounts to this: notwithstanding the fact that he was called to walk 
familiarly with God and thus share in God’s friendship and love, 
man refused to obey a solemn divine command not to eat of the 
“tree which brings knowledge of good and evil’”’.12 Together with 
this divine command God also issues a warning: “If ever thou 
eatest of this, thy doom is death”.4% Man was, then, solemnly 
forbidden by God to arrogate to himself the divine prerogative of 
deciding what is good and evil—a divine prerogative, I say, just as the 
prerogative of creation itself, the prerogative of constituting the 
very universe in being and of setting up the created hierarchy of good 
and perfection. You know how man (in the person of the first human 
couple: there can be no doubt whatever but that there is question 
here of two distinct human individuals, the first two, it is true, but 
individuals or persons and not a collectivity) refused to obey. As 4 
consequence they suffered the penalty of death. That is—and this 
just stands to reason—they forfeited their privilege (given to them 
gratuitously and lovingly by God, beyond all their deserts as 
creatures) of sharing in God’s own life and of living in His friendship. 
We would say today: they lost divine grace and in that sense too 
they were driven out of the garden of Paradise, the abode of God. 
They were not for all that completely forsaken by God; but, 
retaining what may be called an unformed faith, they became 
conscious of their sinfulness and ingratitude and at the same time 
fully aware that God’s face was turned away from them. “‘So the 
Lord God drove him (Adam) from that Garden of Delight, to 
cultivate the ground from which he came; banished Adam and 
posted His Cherubim before the Garden of Delight with a sword of 
fire that turned this way and that, so that he could reach the tree of 
life no longer”. 


12. Gen. 2:17. 
13. Ibid. 
14. Gen. 3:23-24, 
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PERSONAL RELATIONSHIP 


From chapter four onwards of the book of Genesis we read a 
graphic account of how man fared when left to his own moral 
resources, without the grace of God and the illumination of His 
Holy Spirit. In a word, we see how his moral sense becomes numbed 
and how he progresses from crime to crime, until he loses almost 
completely all sense of sin and baseness. In the meanwhile God 
enters into contact again with certain human beings—with Noah and 
the Patriarchs—and guides their steps, as it were, from afar. Finally 
from amongst the peoples of the earth He chooses one and makes 
it unto His very own, the descendants namely of Abraham and the 
Patriarchs, the Israelites. He makes of them a kingdom of priests, a 
consecrated nation,!® a veritable theocracy in the strictest sense of 
the term, that is, a State or a people governed in every detail by the 
direct intervention of the Almighty. Its rulers are consequently at 
one and the same time priests and political leaders. To this chosen 
people God solemnly reveals His name, a name once known and 
loved but long since forgotten and feared by the children of men. 
When Moses was charged by God to lead the Israelites away out of 
Egypt, we are told that he pleaded with God: “How if I appear 
before the Israelites with the message that the God of their fathers 
has sent me to them and they ask me, What is His name? What 
answer shall I make? And God said to Moses, I AM THE GOD WHO Is; 
thou shalt tell the Israelites, THE GOD WHO IS has sent me to you. 
And He charged Moses again, That is what thou shalt tell the sons of 
Israel, that He who bears this name, the God of their fathers, 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob has sent thee to them and this is the 
name he will be known by for ever; it shall stand recorded, age after 
age’’.16 In passing it should in this connection again be remarked that 
we have here another indication of the familiar relationship’ that 
God set up between Himself and His creature. And precisely because 
it is a familiar personal relationship, as of person to person, of 
friend to friend, it is also supernatural, beyond and above the 
deserts of nature itself. This relationship is so intimate that the 
creature, man, is able to call God by His very name, Jahweh, much 
in the same way as amongst men the use of the Christian name 


15. Cf. Exod. 19:6; Deut. 14:2. 

|... ... 

17. “Quaedam spiritualis unitas’” as Saint Thomas would have it, QD de 
Spe, 1 ad 9; or “‘quidam socialis amor”, QD de Ver. 20,2 corp. © 
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and in many European languages the use of the second person 
singular (toi, Du, etc.) suppose an intimacy and familiarity and 
friendship not extended to all. 

Through their leader and High Priest (Moses) God made a treaty 
or covenant with this people, revealing to them solemnly the 
fundamental tenets of His eternal law, the tenets that govern their 
very being and their relation to Him (for they are His chosen people) 
and to one another. He reveals to them His ten words, His ten 
commandments, the observance of which is the infallible guarantee 
of their union with Him, the transgression of which brings upon 
them His anger and excludes them from His love and friendship. 
In order to mark, as it were, the unchangeable character of these ten 
divine words, words as immutable as God’s nature itself and as the 
nature of man which they were given to direct, God sculpts them on 
tables of stone and decrees that these tables be placed in the Ark 
of the Covenant specially designed for them, that they be preserved 
in the Holy of Holies, a tangible sign of His awesome presence.’® 

From the time we first learned the catechism we are familiar with 
the ten commandments of God; we learned them by heart, just as 
we did the precepts of the Church, or the seven deadly sins or the 
spiritual and corporal works of mercy. I wonder how many of us 
ever adverted to the immense difference there is between the ten 
commandments of God and, for instance, the precepts of the Church. 
For on the one hand we have to do with the instructions and 
inviolable law of Him who made us, who has complete dominion 
over us, who knows what we are and how we should act and live; 
on the other hand we have to do with man-made positive laws— 
albeit holy and ordained towards our life in the Mystical Body of 
Christ which is the Church. I wonder, too, how many have ever 
gone to the trouble of reading the bible account of how the Lord of 
the Universe gave to Moses on Mount Sinai His ten words. Here is 
the text, awe-inspiring in its majesty, in which we read how God, our 
Maker, the Author of our being, communicated to us in the first 
instance the knowledge of His law: 


Here, then, Moses called the whole of Israel together and said 

to them, Listen, Israel, to the observance and the decrees I now 

proclaim in your hearing; /earn them well and live by them. 

When we were at Horeb, the Lord our God made a covenant 

with us, such a covenant as he never made with our fathers 
18. Cf. Exodus 25:8-16. 
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but kept it for us, who stand here, living men, today. Face to 
face he spoke with us on the mountain, out of the flames; and 
yet I must be your representative, a mediator between the Lord 
and you to tell you what His commands were, such dread of 
those fires kept you back from the hill-side. And thus He spoke: 
I am the Lord thy God, it was I who rescued thee from the land 
of Egypt, where thou didst dwell in slavery. Thou shalt not 
defy me by making other gods thy own.!® Thou shalt not carve 
thyself images, or fashion the likeness of anything in heaven 
above, or on earth beneath, or in the waters at the roots of earth, 
to bow down and worship it. I, thy God, the Lord Almighty, 
am jealous in my love; be my enemy and thy children, to the 
third and fourth generation, shall make amends; Jove me, 
keep my commandments and mercy shall be thine a thousand-fold. 
Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God lightly on 
thy lips; if a man uses that name lightly, he will not go un- 
punished. Observe the sabbath day and keep it holy, as the 
Lord thy God has bidden thee. Six days for drudgery, for doing 
all the work thou hast to do; when the seventh day comes, it 
is a sabbath, a day of rest, consecrated to the Lord thy God. 
That day, all work shall be at an end, for thee and for every son 
and daughter of thine, thy servants and serving-women, thy ass, 
too, and thy ox and all thy beasts and the aliens that live within 
thy city walls. It must bring rest to thy men-servants and thy 
maid-servants, as to thyself. Remember that thou too wast a 
slave in Egypt; what constraining force the Lord used, what a 
display he made of his power, to rescue thee; and now he will 
have thee keep this day of rest. Honour thy father and thy 
mother, as the Lord God has bidden thee; so shalt thou live 
long to enjoy the land which the Lord thy God means to give 
thee. Thou shalt do no murder. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 
Thou shalt not steal. Thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbour. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s wife.. 
Thou shalt not set thy heart upon thy neighbour’s house or 
lands, his servants or handmaids, an ox or ass or anything that 
is his.2° 


This special manifestation of God’s eternal law, in so far as it 


19. The Israelites alone amongst a horde of nomad peoples held for mono- 
theism and in fact believed in the One True Living God. 
20. Deut. 5:1-21; cf. also Exod. 20:1-17. 
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governs the lives of men, was at first the peculiar privilege of the 
Israelites. But God’s manifest intention was to extend it, in the 
fullness of time, to all men and to all peoples, so that they too might 
the more easily live according to His standards and values.” It 
constituted for the Israelites a teaching sublime and ennobling.” 
Now just as human law, that is law made by men and for men, is 
ordained towards the ordering and organising of human society 
and of men amongst themselves, so is divine law, law issued and 
revealed in a special way by God Himself to men, ordained towards 
directing men in their efforts to live in God’s society, in communion 
and unity with Him first and foremost; and only then, secondarily 
as it were, does it direct them in their relations to one another. 
Here again we can get a glimpse of the supernatural character of 
God’s law, of all of the ten commandments, which aim at guiding 
the lives of men as children of God, who is, at one and the same time, 
Almighty Creator, Law-giver and Eternal Father.”* 

It should be immediately clear that the acceptance of this divinely- 
given law by the Israelites presupposed in them a knowledge of the 
one living God and of his supreme and inalienable rights over them; 
it presupposed a reverence and respect for Him their Lord; and it 
presupposed indeed, too, a certain readiness to give and to serve, a 
certain real love of Him. In other words, to put the matter more 
theologically and technically, the acceptance of God’s revealed law 
as such supposed divine supernatural faith, divine love or charity 
and devotedness or religion based on and informed by deep reverence 
and enlivened by a real love for God, the Law-giver. You have only 
to read the sacred history of the Israelites to realise that so it in fact 
was. 


THE NEW SPIRIT 


When Christ our Saviour came to usher in His New Law of 
grace and love do you imagine that this moral law was in any way 
abrogated? Not at all. There are some people who like to speak of an 
emancipation from the law brought about by the coming of Christ. 
And for this strange teaching they call upon Saint Paul. They go 


21. Cf. Mich. 4:1-3; Isaias 42:6; 60:1-15; 68:18-19. 

22. Cf. Rom. chap. 7 ff.; 9:4. 

23. Cf. Saint Thomas, I Sent. dist. 37, q. 1, art. 2, qla. 2 corp, edit. = 
n° 41; I-II, 99, 3; I-II, 100, 5; I-II, 109, 3 ad 1. ie 

24. I Tim. 1:9. 
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so far as to maintain that the Sermon on the Mount supplants 
completely the ten commandments of the Old Law and in that way 
they speak of freedom or liberation from the bonds of the law. 
However, one has only to consider the matter dispassionately in 
order to see that it cannot be so. But in another sense, in a very true 
sense, it can be said that Christ’s followers are liberated from the 
bonds of the law, or better, from bondage to the law. It is this: 
filled with a New Spirit in its plenitude and attached to Christ, their 
Lord and Saviour and Law-giver, with an ardent love or charity, 
they fulfil the precepts of the law from within. That law appears 
to them as the will of the divine friend whom they revere and love 
and serve most readily; at the same time it is in fact the law of their 
being, whose fundamental urge towards integration and completion 
is perfected, completed, in a word, supernaturalised by the infusion 
and diffusion in their hearts of the charity of God-made-Man. 
This new spirit that was solemnly promised in the prophecy of 
Ezechiel: “‘Give Israel, then, this message from the Lord God.... 
I will give you a new heart and breathe a new spirit into you; I 
will take away from your breasts those hearts that are hard as 
stone and give you human hearts instead. I will make my spirit 
penetrate you, so that you will follow in the path of my law, remember 
and carry out my decrees” 

Now, if we turn to chapter five of Saint Matthew’s gospel, where 
we have the beginning of the Sermon on the Mount, what do we in 
fact find there? We find two things: (a) firstly, that Christ, far from 
wishing to abrogate the moral law manifested by God in so many 
ways to the Israelites and given solemnly in epitome on Mount 
Sinai to Moses, insists again categorically on its universal binding 
force; (b) and secondly, because of the mis-interpretation of that 
law in a purely extrinsecist and legalistic and merely negative sense 
(a mis-interpretation found in the “‘traditions” of the Scribes and 
Pharisees) he seeks to show its true inner meaning and thus bring it 
to perfection. “‘Do not think”, He says, thus reassuring His listeners 
and indeed us, “‘that I have come to set aside the law and the prophets: 
I have not come to set them aside but to bring them to perfection. 
Believe me, heaven and earth must disappear sooner than one jot, 
one flourish disappear from the law: it must all be accomplished. 
Whoever, then, sets aside one of these commandments, though it 
were the least and teaches men to do the like, will be of least account 


25. Ezech. 36:22, 5-27; cf. also Saint Thomas in IJI Contra Gentiles, chap. 128 
in fine. 
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in the kingdom of heaven; but the man who keeps them and: teaches 
others to keep them will be accounted in the kingdom of heaven as 
the greatest”. Our Lord then goes on to show the real meaning 
of the God-given moral law and its true positive value for the 
spiritual life of man. This positive value of God’s law and of His 
commandments is ultimately founded on the fact, which we men- 
tioned already above in passing, that the acceptance and observance 
of God’s revealed law must flow from a profound reverence for 
Him, from a firm faith or attachment to His word and from an 
ardent charity. And not only that. The observance of the whole 
law is, in the last analysis, ordained towards fostering and safe- 
guarding in us a spirit of love and friendship for the Lord who made 
us and gave us a share in His life and perfection. “The end of the 
law is charity”, Saint Paul tells Timothy.2? And Our Lord Himself, 
with a view perhaps to simplifying things even further, reduces the 
whole moral law to the observance of the two great precepts of 
charity—love of God and love of one’s neighbour for the love of 
God.*§ These two precepts of love or charity do not form part of the 
ten commandments for the very simple reason that together with 
reverence and faith (that is, the taking of God at His word) they are 
presupposed to the whole of the law, without which the law is just 
meaningless. A step further in simplification is taken by Saint Paul. 
For, precisely because a real effective love of our neighbour (com- 
pletely alien from anything like a mere sentimental attachment to 
people) is the one infallible guarantee of the reality and sincerity 
of our love for God and of our attachment to His law,?* Saint Paul 
feels justified in reducing the whole law to the law of fraternal charity. 
Here is what he tells the Romans: “‘The man who loves his neighbour 
has done all that the law demands. All the commandments, thou: 
shalt not commit adultery, thou shalt do no murder, thou shalt not 
steal, thou shalt not bear false witness, thou shalt not covet and the 
rest, are resumed in one saying, thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself. Love of our neighbour refrains from doing harm of any kind: 
that is why it fulfils all the demands of the law’.®° Thus, when the 
same Saint Paul writes that the law is not meant for those who live 
innocent lives but for the lawless and the refractory, for the godless. 


26. Matt. 5:17-19. 

27. Tim: 1:5. 

28. Cf. Matt. 22:36-38. 
29. Cf. I John 4:20. 

30. Rom. 13:8-10. 
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and the sinner, for the unholy and profane*! that must be understood, 
not in the sense that the just and innocent and holy are not bound 
by the law but rather in the sense that these are inclined from within 
themselves, by the weight of charity and love for the Law-giver, to 
fulfil the demands of His law, even should there never be a positively 
manifested and written code. 


TREASURE OF MAN’S HEART” 


Therein, if I am not mistaken, is to be seen the true meaning of 
God’s commandments, of His ten words and their value as a positive 
programme of life and perfection. In reading the books of the Old 
Testament, especially the sapiential books, one is struck most 
forcibly by the profound reverence expressed there for the law of 
God, the observance of which is conceived as the source of all true 
wisdom and intelligence. For in conscious and willed acceptance of 
and submission to God’s law man shares in God’s own Eternal 
Wisdom. In this connection one should read and savour every verse 
of that beautiful eulogy of God’s law which is found in Psalm 118. 
Or more briefly, but just as beautifully and profoundly, the second 
part of Psalm 18: 


The Lord’s perfect law, 

How it brings the soul back to life; 
The Lord’s unchallengeable decrees, 
How they make the simple learned! 


How plain are the duties which the Lord enjoins, 
The treasure of man’s heart; 

How clear is the commandment the Lord gives, 
The enlightenment of man’s eyes! 


How sacred a thing is the fear of the Lord, 

which is binding for ever; 

How unerring are the awards which the Lord makes, 
- One and all giving proof of their justice! 


All these are more precious than gold, 
Than a hoard of pure gold, 

Sweeter than the honey, 

Dripping from its wen 


31. Tim. 1:9. 
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By these, I, thy servant, live, 

Observing them how jealously! 

And yet, who knows his own frailties? 

If I have sinned unwittingly, do thou absolve me. 


Keep me ever thy own servant, far from pride; 
So long as this does not lord it over me, 

I will yet be without fault, 

I will yet be innocent of the great sin. 


Every word on my lips, 

Every thought in my heart, 

What thou wouldst have it be, O Lord, 
My defender, my redeemer.** 


There is a very real danger of being a kind of snob in matters 
concerning the moral or spiritual life, just as there obviously is in 
the domain of literature, art, music, liturgy and even the sciences. 
Thus we find many who look down on the practice of vocal prayer 
and seem to deem it unworthy of them. The lowly prayer of petition 
is relegated to a tiny corner in the mansion of those whose ideal is 
the mystic prayer of quiet! There are to be found would-be con- 
templative souls, who, through being desirous of attaining the heights 
of the spiritual life in one bound, as it were, attempt to by-pass the 
essential initial stages. In the-words of that great moral theologian, 
Cardinal Thomas de Vio of Gaeta, instead of patiently and per- 
severingly advancing slowly along in the way of God, step by step, 
according to the exigencies of every organic growth, they seek to 
make progress by leaps and bounds (“‘saltantes in via Dei!’’), only 
to be found at the end of all their misguided efforts as imperfect and, 
yes, let us say it, as immoral, as they were at the beginning.** Then 
you have those who, perhaps all unconsciously and unwittingly, 
leave the only sure and safe path of the commandments to dedicate 
themselves, exclusively it at times would seem, to the following of 
the counsels. Theirs is a similar fate and sorry is their plight indeed. 
For, though it be possible to observe the commandments faithfully 
and even fully without following the counsels, no one can really 
live by the counsels who has not been fully practised in the observance 


32. Psalm 18:8-15. 
33, Cf. Cajetanus in II-II, q. 182, art. 1, edit. Leonina n. VII, 
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of the commandments.™ In fact, the counsels presuppose the 
commandments and are ordained towards their fuller and more 
perfect observance and both together are ordained, as a means to an 
end, towards the fulfilment of that greatest precept of all, the precept 
or commandment of divine charity. 

In this precise context I would like to make a plea for what may 
well be called the spirituality of the commandments. When dealing 
with the moral or spiritual life of man we are dealing with a growing 
or developing being, with organic vital growth or increase. We have 
to do with a being that directs itself and ordains itself to its own 
perfection. Now the commandments are nothing more than God’s, 
our Maker’s, indications of the way to follow. And their loyal 
observance is the one and only indispensable foundation of the 
whole spiritual life. In their observance the seed of human greatness 
is firmly planted and the process of growth once set in motion never 
comes to a stop until it reaches maturity, until in fact it attains to 
Eternal Beatitude and the Eternal Vision of God in Heaven, 
promised to those who keep the commandments of God. In this 
perspective we do not so much enter heaven or receive beatitude, 
as grow and develop into life glorious and everlasting. In that sense, 
too, it is true to say: keep the commandments and the counsels will 
look after themselves. 

In order to terminate these reflexions on the importance of God’s 
commandments as a positive programme of moral and spiritual 
living I should like to recall what the pauper prophet, Leon Bloy, 
once said about mediocrity in the Christian life. We know how 
violently he reacted against mediocrity in all its shapes and forms 
and how severely he condemned those Catholics who “‘just because 
they happen not to be out-and-out rogues, are nevertheless so the 
dupes of the Prince of this world, that they come to look upon 
themselves as the stalwart pillars of the Church! It is impossible 
to make such men understand that it is just their mediocrity which 
will bring down God’s wrath upon them and that they will have to 
face a severe judgment for their absolute indifference”.*® And to 
those who have never given themselves the trouble to penetrate the 
inner meaning of the Law of God and of His commandments and, 
in enlightened loyalty, to observe them in their lives, Bloy has this 


34. Cf. Opusc. Sancti Thom: contra pestiferam doctrinam retrahentivm 
homines a religionis ingressu, chap. 2. 

. Letter to Pierre Termier, quoted from Leon Bloy, by Emmanuela Polimeni, 
p. 68, 
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to say: “It is true that you have no idols in your houses, you don’t 
blaspheme, the name of the Lord is, as a matter of fact, so far from 
your thoughts that it would not occur to you to take it in vain! On 
Sundays you pay God the overwhelming honour of your presence, 
This is the respectable thing to do and sets a good example to the 
servants. You do not murder with the sword or with poison, that 
would be displeasing to men and might scare away customers! 
Moreover, you don’t indulge in debauchery in a too open and 
scandalous manner, you don’t tell lies as palpable as mountains, 
you don’t steal on the highways where you might easily be hurt, 
nor rob banks which are so well-guarded. So much for God's 
commandments’’.%6 

That is a warning, extreme in its formulation, but for all that 
well-founded ; a warning to follow the commandments as a God-given 
way of life and living and to observe them loyally if for no other 
reason (and what better one could be found?) than that God has 
ordained it so. It was Saint Thomas who made the remark that God 
gave us His commandments so that we might be drawn towards a 
life of virtue not only because our nature as human beings demands 
that but also and indeed above all out of reverence for our Maker's 
command.” And that command is the sign, the tangible sign, of 
God’s will, which is nothing other than our sanctification. 


CORNELIUS WILLIAMS 
Albertinum, Fribourg, Switzerland 


36. From the last chapter of La Femme Pauvre, quoted from study by Polimeni, 


p. 69. 
. 37. Cf. IIT Sent. dist. 37, q. 1, art. 1, edit. Moss n° 22. 


Truth and Error 


We cannot destroy error by brute force or anger but by truth 
alone. And the truth which is most suited to expel the given error is 
precisely that particle of truth which is imprisoned in it. It is by it 
that the error lives, propagates itself, gains the heart. It is by taking 
out this core of truth from the error which monopolises it, giving 
it an outlet, that we shall take away from error its fascination. 


—Pére Regamey, O.P.: VIE SPIRITUELLE, September 1956 
(quoting Emmanuel Mounier). 
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RETREAT FOR LENT’ 


C. B. DALY 
I 


“[ will give you a new heart” 

“f WILL give you a new heart’. What a wonderful image! God 
will take away our stone-hard heart and give us a new human 
heart instead. It makes me think of those marvellous heart 

operations of modern surgery; where a fine instrument or the 

surgeon’s finger is inserted into the valve of the heart to open it, 
widen it out. Before the operation, the valve is hard, rigid; too 
narrow; there is not enough room to let the blood through. 

Isn’t that just what happens in our life too? We get narrow, 
hard-hearted, callous. No thought, no time, for others or for God. 
No room for anybody but ourselves. What makes our heart get 
narrow? Well, for one thing, we set it on things that are too small 
for it. Our mind and our will take on the size and the shape of the 
things we admire and desire and love. If we’re living only for money 
or success or pleasure, we get small shut-in minds and hard narrow 
hearts. Think of it: a heart that’s made for God—and we cramp 
itdown to the size of half-crowns; a heart that only God can fill— 
and we try to fill it with football pools and television. Is it any 
wonder that there’s a great emptiness in our lives; a loneliness, 
like being homesick? That’s why God sends messengers in Lent— 
to call us home, to Him. 

One of His messengers long ago was Ezechiel. Ezechiel was the 
prophet who went with his people when they were forced into exile 
in Egypt, nearly twenty-five hundred years ago. There, in a foreign 
land, the great prophet kept alive their faith and their hope. Here 
issome of what he said to them: 


Give Israel this message from the Lord' God. . . . I mean to set 
you free from the power of the Gentiles, bring you home again 
from every part of the earth. And then I will pour cleansing 
streams over you, to purge you from every stain you bear, 
purge you from the taint of your idolatry. I will give you a new 
heart and breathe a new spirit into you; I will take away from 
your breasts those hearts that are hard as stone and give you 


1. Originally broadcast as “Lift Up Your Hearts” in the BBC Home Service 
on the mornings of 16 to 21 February 1959. 
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human hearts instead. I will make my spirit penetrate you, so 
that you will follow in the path of my law. .. . You shall be my 
people and I will be your God (Ezechiel 36: 22-23, 24-28). 


God speaks of idolatry: “I will purge you from the taint of your 
idolatry”. What has idolatry to do with it? We’ve never worshipped 
idols! I wonder! If a man lives entirely for money or for pleasure, 
don’t these become his God. And if we could see it clearly enough, 
every deliberate sin is putting something else in the place of God; 
it really is a form of idolatry. 


But in the end our idols are just images of ourselves; it’s ourselves 
we put in the place of God. Sin is “‘egolatry’’; worshipping the 
Almighty “I’’. The best description of the proud selfish man is— 
he’s full of himself. But that’s us: full of ourselves: tin Gods that 
everybody’s expected to bow down before and worship. 


God says: ‘‘I will pour cleansing streams over you, purge you 
from every stain”. Worshipping ourselves soils us. There’s a stain 
of impurity from it. The Bible always compares idolatry to adultery. 
It is being unfaithful to God’s love. To sin against God is to bring 
someone else into the place that God alone should occupy in our 
love and in our life. We’ve all done that to God. And there’s only 
one way to undo it—to come back home: to re-establish ourselves 
in truth and love with God. Truth and love. Can you think of one 
word that means both of these? It’s troth. When a man and woman 
marry, they say to one another: “Thereto I plight thee my troth”. 
If only we could say it to God now: “From this day forward, I 
plight Thee my troth’’. 


It’s God alone who can operate on our hard hearts and open 
them out to their right size and normal function. The right size of 
our heart is God and all that God loves. Its normal function is to 
love God and all men for God’s sake. God says: “I will make My 
spirit fill you, so that you will follow My law”. God’s law is: “‘Love 
one another as I have loved you’. Try it: that’s the heart operation 
we all need all the time. 


But God will himself give you a new heart. Do you hear another 
note there? God will put new heart into us. New courage. ‘“You shall 
be my people and I will be your God”. No discouragement. Just 
wait and trust and you'll see that He is the Master. ‘““Wait for the 
Lord, be strong and let thy heart take courage and wait for the Lord” 
(Psalm 26: 14). 
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II 


“Trust not in lying words” 

Holy Week, the last week of Lent, was at first called the “‘authentic 
week’’. I take it to mean that Jesus Christ didn’t just say He loved 
us. It wasn’t in fun that He loved us. He died for us. Good Friday 
was the moment of truth. 

Lent is meant to be our time for truth. A time for sincerity with 
ourselves and with God. Our age rates sincerity high. It hates the 
sham and the bogus; it has no time for hypocrisy. This is one of the 
finest things about the young generation. But we have to be careful 
not to fall into a new kind of bogusness. For some people today 
sincerity seems to consist in being absolutely candid about the 
hypocrisy of other people. “‘Religion’s a sham”; ‘‘Virtue’s a sham”’; 
“Patriotism’s a sham”’; “‘They’re all a sham”—except me! Do you 
see what it amounts to? the modern ‘‘authentic type” could easily 
become a new-style Pharisee. ““Thank God", he says, “I am not 
like the rest of men—those hypocrites who preach and moralise and 
go to Church. They’re frauds: I’m genuine’’. 

I’m quite sure sincerity becomes humbug unless a man starts on 
himself. Christianity insists on true sincerity. It says: be sincere 
about yourself first of all. There’s no prize for shouting what cads 
they all are. What about silence for a change, in which I can do a 
bit of honest thinking about the cad / am. It isn’t a nice sight you'll 
see when you look steadily into yourself. It’s a bit like tearing off 
the bandage that’s stuck to a sore. It hurts to pull it off. It’s painful 
to look at what is underneath. But you have to strip it and treat it if 
you’re going to get it healed. In the same way you can’t get moral 
health until you uncover what’s in your heart and deal with it 
honestly. That’s what Lent is for. 

Of course there is another kind of humbug. We can say: “We're 
all right. We go to church—not like those pagans. We have the 
temple of the Lord; we’re the people of the Lord; the Lord is on our 
side”. Those are lying words, as Jeremias tells us. Those are the 
words of liars. Here again are words written many hundreds of 
years ago. But they say as much to us today as they did when 
Jeremias first wrote them: 


Stand in the gate of the house of the Lord and proclaim there 
this word and say: .. . Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God 
of Israel: ‘Make: your ways and your doings good and I will 
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dwell with you in this place. Trust not in lying words, saying: 
The temple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord, it is the temple 
of the Lord. For if you will order well your ways and your 
doings . . . (if you) walk not after strange gods to your own 
hurt, I will dwell with you in this place—Jeremias 7: 1-5. 


It’s not by saying “Lord, Lord” that we’ll get to Heaven but by 
doing the Will of God. ‘“‘Make your ways and your doings good”, 
Jeremias says; “put your life into the right shape’’—and then God 
will be on your side. Here’s the ultimate test of sincerity: meaning 
what you say to God; being what you claim when you call yourself 
a Christian. 

Sincere and simple mean the same thing: they’re the opposite 
of two-faced. Let’s cut out the double-talk then, all round. Call 
things by their right names. Don’t think we'll make vice virtue or 
black white by shifting names around. Don’t try the bluff of calling 
sin a sickness or calling virtue Victorian. 

Let there be no bluff in religion either; no two-timing with God. 
Our Lord said: “Let your word for yes be yes, and no for no” 
(Matt. 5: 37). Saint Paul said: “It was Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
that I preached to you; and that preaching did not hesitate between 
Yes and No” (2 Cor. 1: 19). “‘Make no mistake about it’’, he said, 
“‘you can’t cheat God” (Gal. 6: 7). 

Religion is sincerity. “It is doing the truth in love’, Saint Paul 
said (Eph. 4: 15). A better translation might be: ‘being the truth in 
love’’. Being genuine. Hammering at what’s twisted in us till we get 
straight with God. Getting the truth down deep into our being, into 
our bones; working our thoughts and ways and doings into the 
shape of truth. Be sincere with God: that means be no longer double, 
get one’d with Him. That’s atonement, incidentally: at one with 
God. It’s a task for our whole life long. But we’re not left to go it 
alone. “If you walk not after strange Gods to your own hurt, I will 
dwell with you’’, says the Lord. 


““Seek the Lord while He may be found” 


It is striking that the message of the Old Testament prophets has 
lost nothing of its value and relevance in spite of all the centuries 
between us and them. Listen, this morning, to the prophet Isaias: 
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Seek ye the Lord while He may be found; call upon Him while 
He is near. Let the wicked forsake his way and the man of 
iniquity his thoughts and let him turn to the Lord and He will 
have mercy on him and unto our God, for He will readily 
pardon. For My thoughts are not ycur thoughts nor are your 
ways My ways, said the Lord. For as the heavens are higher 
than the earth, so are My ways above your ways and My 
thoughts above your thoughts”’—Jsaias 55: 6-9. 


Take heed to the urgency in the prophet’s voice: “Seek the Lord 
while He may be found”—before it’s too late. But this is not a 
threat. The point is what we’re depriving ourselves of when we don’t 
seek for God. When Saint Augustine found God, he said: ““Too 
late have I known Thee, too late have I loved Thee’. Life is too 
short to waste any more of it in not knowing God. 

The first way to seek God is prayer. Prayer is meeting God and 
taking with Him. Now you don’t meet a person just by being 
physically present in the same place as he. If your mind is on some- 
thing else and you’ve no time to pay attention to him, then you’re 
just not there, so far as he’s concerned. How do you feel when you 
talk to someone and he obviously isn’t thinking of what he’s saying 
to you and doesn’t mean a word of it? Or is just lying to your face? 
You see, meeting a person requires thoughtfulness, sincerity. 
Praying is the same. We have to mean it. 

Also, you don’t really meet a friend until he speaks. It’s only 
then that you know for sure it is your friend himself. We meet God 
by praying around and into the words He spoke in the Bible and 
the words we’ve learnt about Him in the catechism and the Creed. 
Prayer is realising religious words; making them real for ourselves, 
not just a recitation. 

And, you know, you couldn’t help praying if you realised who 
God is. Creator, Lord, Almighty, Eternal Father—if these words 
were real for us they’d put us in our place very fast—that is to say, 
on our knees. Worship, after all, is worthship; it’s what you do 
when you realise that God is worth all you can say and do in 
admiration and praise and love and gratitude and service. 

God is near all the time. He’s like someone knocking on our door. 
But we won’t hear Him if our house is full of noise. “‘Desist”’, God 
says, “and know that I am God” (Psalm 45:11). Stop the din. 
Stop running away. Be at home for His call. Be available for Him; 
at His disposal. After all, that’s only being yourself. For you are 
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only because God wants you to be and is looking at you now 
lovingly. You are truly yourself only when you look back into God's 
face and say: “Here I am, O Lord, you want me”. Prayer is getting 
a hold on your true self. You have to concentrate for it: recollect 
yourself; re-collect yourself around your centre—which is God. 

Of course, when the light of God falls on us, we see our own 
rottenness. How can we stand in His sight? There are meannesse 
in us that we daren’t let even our best friend know. He might never 
forgive us, never think the same of us again. But God is so different, 
His ways and thoughts are infinitely above human ways of thinking. 
There’s an astonishing sentence in Saint John: “If our heart con 
demn us, God is greater than our heart and He knoweth all things” 
(1 John 3:20). He knows more against us than we’ll ever know 
ourselves. And, not in spite of, but because of that, He is more 
forgiving with us than we are ourselves. It’s not that He will say: 
“Your sins don’t matter; you couldn’t help it, you didn’t mean it”. 
That would be a lie. Deep down we need someone who will know 
all about us and yet love us. No man will do that. We need someone 
who will think us worth loving in spite of our past and who will 
change our past. Only God can change our past. 

But for that we must convert ourselves; turn to God from our 
wicked ways and thoughts. We have to let God in to every part of 
our old life; that is, change our way of thinking about it over to 
God’s way of thinking about it; hate everything in it that used to 
oppose God. That’s what penance means. That’s how the past is 
made new in God. God says: “Behold I make all things new’ 
(Apoc. 21: 5). 


(To be concluded) 


C. B. DALY 
The Queen’s University, Belfast 
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PAX ROMANA CONFERENCES IN MANILA 


ANILA, capital of the Philippines, was the scene of the 
recent Pax Romana Conferences held for the first time in 
Asia. On 26 December the first of these Conferences, the 
1959 Interfederal Assembly of Pax Romana (I.M.C.S.) was opened 
at the University of Santo Tomas by the Archbishop of Manila, 
Most Reverend Rufino J. Santos, in the presence of the Apostolic 
Nuncio to the Philippines, 4 bishops and some 180 delegates drawn 
from 42 countries. The present writer was privileged to attend as the 
personal representative of His Grace Most Reverend J. C. McQuaid, 
D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Another Irish delegate was Miss 
Bridaine O’Meara, from the permanent secretariat of Pax Romana 
at Fribourg, who acted as interpreter to the Assembly. 

A message from His Holiness Pope John XXIII, read by the 
Apostolic Nuncio, welcomed the delegates to the Conferences and 
urged them to seek the best means of making known the social 
teaching of the Church in a form adapted to the Oriental way of 
thinking. 

The theme of the first Conference: ‘“‘The Social Responsibility 
of the Catholic Student and Graduate” provided ample opportunity 
by way of plenary sessions, seminars and workshops for a valuable 
exchange of information on the many problems in the social order 
facing the Church, particularly in Asian countries. Prominent 
among the contributions at the plenary sessions were papers on 
“Social and Economic Problems of Developing Countries” by 
Father Peter Pillai, O.M.I. of Colombo; “Social and Cultural 
Consequences of Technical Evolution” by Professor L. Morren of 
Belgium; ‘Communist Infiltration in Developing Countries” by 
Professor Jose Hernandez of Manila and “‘The Social Encyclicals 
and their Application” by Professor Oben of Manila. 

In the Administrative Sessions, which formed the second part of 
the Assembly, papers were read on “The University Apostolate”’, 
“Leadership Formation” and “Christian Formation in the 
Professions”. The discussions arising from these papers were of 
special interest to university chaplains of whom there were about 
43 in attendance. Information on techniques was exchanged and the 
chaplains had the unusual experience of hearing views and comments 
on their work from students and graduates. 

Three special meetings for the chaplains, the first of their kind 
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at a Pax Romana Conference, were held to consider problems 
peculiar to chaplaincy work. The decision to hold these meeting; 
was entirely justified by the results. Topics ranging from the role 
of the chaplain as counsellor and guide to the problems met by 
Asian and African students attending universities overseas were 
discussed. Concern was expressed at the failure of schools to provide 
advance information about Catholic students coming from Asia and 
Africa to study in European and American universities. The shortage 
of chaplains for these students was made the subject of a petition 
presented to the Apostolic Nuncio for transmission to the Holy See, 
This expressed the hope that more priests with experience of Asian 
and African countries would be appointed as chaplains to students 
from these regions. 

The Asian Federations meeting concerned itself primarily with 
domestic problems and was confined to students. The university 
situation in Asian countries came under review and the suggestion 
was made that Catholic universities both inside and outside of Asia 
be invited to grant a number of free places to students from countries 
where universities do not exist. Other problems discussed included 
the state of Pax Romana Federations in Asian countries and how 
they might be made more effective in their work. The decision to 
hold the next regional meeting of Pax Romana during the present 
year at Leopoldville in the Belgian Congo was welcomed. 

Professor Olivier Lacombe of France presided at the Pax Romana- 
Unesco meetings which were addressed by experts of different 
religious beliefs on: ““The Present Impact of the Great Religions of 
the World upon the Lives of Peoples in the Orient and the Occident”. 
These meetings, at which the delegates to the other Conferences 
were invited to attend as observers, were unique in that they were 
held with the full approval of the Holy See. 

Student Catholic Action (better known as SCA), the official 
organisation among university students in the Philippines, deserves 
special mention in this report. Begun in 1934 by the late Father E. J. 
McCarthy, a Columban missionary, to meet the attack on the 
Church coming from secular universities in Manila, it has grown 
to be one of the largest student movements in the world. In Manila 
alone, with its fifteen universities and almost half a million students, 
SCA numbers over 40,000 full members. Some 3,000 of these act 
as catechists among the 180,000 secondary school students in the 
city. The secret of this phenomenal growth is to be found in the 
deeply spiritual purpose of the movement: self-sanctification of its 
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members and through them the sanctification of others. The direction 
of SCA is carried out by a group of nine Columban Fathers, led by 
the indefatigable Father Michael Nolan. To these Fathers and to all 
the members of SCA, delegates to the Pax Romana Conferences are 
deeply indebted for a hospitality and kindness unequalled anywhere. 

The Conferences ended on 9 January and on the following day 
the majority of delegates left for home. What impressions did they 
carry away with them? Perhaps the forthright manner in which 
problems raised at the Conferences were dealt with; the widening 
of horizons through contact with other minds; the enormity of the 
problem facing the Church in Asia and the vigour with which they 
are being attacked; the Second Spring of Catholicism in the 
Philippines and the universal kindness of the Philippino people. 

At the conclusion of the Pax Romana Conferences the writer paid 
avisit to Australia, meeting the chaplains at Sydney and Melbourne 
universities for talks on topics of mutual interest. From these talks 
it was apparent that Catholic student activities in the universities 
are in a flourishing condition. Through publications, the Liturgical 
Movement, Gospel Enquiry groups and Leadership Courses much 
is being done to make Catholic students aware of the riches of the 
Faith and of the important part they, as laymen, can play in the 
life of the Church. 

Before leaving Melbourne the writer had the memorable experience 
of meeting Ireland’s most distinguished son in exile, His Grace Most 
Reverend Dr. Mannix, Archbishop of Melbourne. In his ninety-sixth 
year, Dr. Mannix is vigorous in mind, erect in carriage and has lost 
none of his affection for Ireland or interest in Irish affairs, as his 
many questions showed. Neither has he lost any of the characteristic 
Irish wit for which he is so well known. When asked if he would 
ever visit Ireland again, his reply was: ‘‘No, except possibly on the 
way to Purgatory”’. 

PATRICK TUOHY 


University College, Dublin 
FILMS 


N the sense which really counts Mise Eire needs neither explana- 
| tion nor apology. It is a professional success. Moreover, as its 
sponsors in Gael Linn know, nothing succeeds like success. You 
may come to it—as indeed you should—with an idea that this is a 
quite specialised sort of film but you are drawn right into it and 
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lose all prickly sense of the medium. Facing the finished product 
very few people, unless they are told, will conjure up George 
Morrison’s twelve years of research into contemporary materials 
for a film-chronicle of Irish history from 1893 to 1918. Already he 
has card-indexed about 300,000 feet of contemporary newsreels, 
still photographs and newspaper reports, posters and documents, 
Yet only 17,000 feet altogether can be used to effect in the whole 
of this ninety-minute feature film and in the one (bringing the story 
up to 1922) which is still to come. The myriad problems of editing 
implied by this hardly impress the average film-goer if indeed they 
interest him at all. Perhaps by another act of faith he realises that 
for this film damaged snapshots and reels have had the most expert 
processing and that the scurrying effect usual in old films has been 
done away with by a special stretching process at the Cinetone 
Studios, Amsterdam. In other words this is the most technically 
up to date film of its kind. 

But of course the final verdict lies with the average man who 
nurses his immediate impressions irrespective of how they were 
elicited from him. Hastily joining him, I must record for example 
from the prelude the vivid impact of an eviction battering ram in an 
old print which the swinging camera brings to life—or rather a 
camera stylist who has learned a lot from all the recent films of 
famous paintings. All through the stills are edited with finesse, 
each being paced to suit its content and context whether it be 
headline, portrait or document. In my reading they neither jerk 
away before you have read them nor do they linger that moment too 
long which recalls to you their static nature. An apt but special 
instance is the very rapid flick past of photographs of the 1916 
leaders as muffled execution orders and rifle volleys are heard “‘off” 
on the sound track. On the whole this most difficult episode is 
dramatised in a most imaginative way. It is slowed down however 
by one original device which turns into a gimmick only because 
the director is fascinated by it to the extent of repeating it three 
times. This is a shot of the condemned cell door with its black eye- 
hole up to which the camera slides until you are looking into a gun 
muzzle. . . . One other visual motif has troubled the critics—the 
symbolic shots of the sea which frame each of the three half-hour 
phases, Muscailt, Eiri Amach and Fdinne an Lae. They progress 
from watery footsteps on the sand to a smooth-rippled sea becoming 
chaffed and finally gathering into triumphant waves. Of course it 
has been a cinematic cliché for a long time now but it was more 
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or less demanded in this case by the words of An Chailleach Bhéara, 
the ninth century Gaelic poem from which the title is taken; and to 
my mind the familiar convention is used sensitively enough. Another 
intermittent piece of camera symbolism, shots of monuments and 
sculpture in the city, is redeemed from obviousness by the taste and 
wit with which it is used—the lion and unicorn on Custom House 
or Lord Nelson or Justice over Trinity College “with her back to the 
ople”’. 

The first section includes incidentally a chapter in camera history; 
it contains the earliest extant Irish photograph—Cork in 1845 by 
John Nott, the first Irish newsreel which covers Queen Victoria’s 
state visit in 1900 and some highly professional shots of the Boer 
War by Joseph Rosenthal. On the whole this is the most varied 
section just as the second one is innately the most dramatic. The 
election campaigns up to 1919 provide the most repetitive material 
for the last part and thereby something of an anti-climax. Granted 
that this is chronicle and not fiction one still feels that there was a 
natural climax to hand from history which might have rounded off 
this part—the opening of the first Dail for instance. 

All along the line the impact of the film can be traced to its 
supreme artistic value—restraint. The great national bogey of 
posturing dramatics is triumphantly evaded. The script, in fairly 
easy Irish, though lyrically written and spoken avoids the tone of 
fervour except perhaps for a moment of two in the 1916 sequence. 
With no prejudice to the two male speakers it might however have 
gained poetically by the addition of a woman’s voice now and again. 
Sean O Riada’s much-praised music is scored with the same con- 
spicuous discretion, delicately orchestrated as it is and synchronised 
with the images to arouse but not to spill emotion. For principal 
theme he broods over Réisin Dubh, trumpets a short-lived Boulavogue 
at the 1916 Proclamation and laments over the ruined capital with 
Sliabh na mBan on the cor anglais. Other moving effects on the 
sound track are the occasional moments of birdsong and the full- 
tide cheering (recorded in Croke Park) which greets the returning 
prisoners in 1917. 

All this of course—selection, editing, scripting and sound-effects 
—involves interpretation. Once or twice (e.g., at the apparently 
unqualified welcome for Queen Victoria) the commentary steps in 
to counteract what the camera seems to say. The film is shaped 
into a patriotic tribute to the birth of a nation but patriotic in the 
best sense only. For it is a marvel of objectivity in so far as the drama 
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of history is respected and no obvious bias intruded. Working on 
the available material Morrison has presented the various forces 
at work in Ireland and the shifting balance between them. Such a 
film cannot supply what the school books themselves lack—a full 
history of recent times and those for whom it is past history have 
to fill in the picture by background reading. By its spirit the film 
commends to us a past which lives on into our present but is being 
disencumbered of its mythology. To young and old it must convey 
as no printed word can a vivid sense of the turn of a tide—the swing 
round of popular support behind the nationalist movements. 
When viewed abroad more as a film and less as a national record 
what impression would it make say on a Russian or a Britisher or 
a non-Irish American? Given a more explanatory script it would 
probably still convey a living impression of several forces converging 
together to crack the crust of a dated order of things. What might 
strike the outsider with particular force, I imagine, are the pageants 
of our historical funerals which focussed national feeling so 
dramatically. Those of O’Donovan Rossa, Thomas Ashe and the 
victims of Bachelor’s Walk are among the most impressive sights 
in the film. 


I wish I could make the usual allowances for On the Beach (at 
the Savoy) satisfied that the commercial formula is stamped on it 
and that it is intended not as art but as box-office entertainment. 
Unfortunately its moral is so vital that it demands a worthier 
vehicle. Stanley Kramer, following Nevil Shute’s novel, seems indeed 
to have the best of intentions and one of the characters states the 
argument very pungently; “‘the destruction of the human race is 
inevitable once the idiotic principle is accepted that a defender 
must rely on weapons so powerful that their use is suicidal’. We 
are confronted right away with a world already wiped out by the 
effects of an atomic war; Australia alone remains habitable for five 


more months before the radio-active clouds arrive. But from there | 
on we watch a bunch of people under sentence of death behaving, | 
without exception, in dull and trivial ways—drinking, driving fast | 


cars and talking calf love. These good timers however seem no more 
desperate than usual. Not a sign from individual or crowd of naked 
terror or defiance or heroism or spiritual reaction of any kind. 
The world is completely devoid of Christianity or spiritual belief 
(apart from the pathetic evidence of a few hymn singers), lacking 
equally in stoic nobility or pride, deprived even of imagination. If 
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only the director stood outside all this coldly exposing its hollow 
neo-paganism the film would not fall so flatly but every sign points 
to his being right there in the middle of it. As each momentous 
fact is greeted with banalities and as Gregory Peck and Ava Gardner 
go through their last routine clinches I find myself muttering “if 
this is the human race the sooner the better’’. Surely not the reaction 
sought by the film. But perhaps it works with the millions? Most 
critics have hailed the film as at leastigood propaganda cut to the 
measure of the mass audience. I cannot accept that the sermon is 
effective or good just because the text is. On the contrary a line of 
numbing performances like this is guaranteed to kill all vital human 
response to the threat of extinction. 

How delightful then that Jacques Tati should arrive at the 
Ambassador in the role of Mon Oncle and remind us of the serious 
function of comedy. Once again the irrepressible individual sprouts 
like a weed in the inhuman worlds devised by his fellows. In the 
usual design of major comedy it is the slow, the gentle, the kindly 
and innocent one who appears eccentric. Tati reappears as a 
dilapidated uncle Hulot complete with pipe, mackintosh and jerky 
lope. He is at home in a warm aimless world of stray dogs, back 
streets, remote squares and a rickety flat on top of an old house. 
But in the ultra-modern house of the Arpels (his sister and brother- 
in-law) or in their plastic factory he blunders around like a great 
bumble bee, genial, apologetic, nervous yet essentially unconcerned. 
Thus he sets off a chain of extravagant funny jokes at the expense of 
hygiene, efficiency, mechanisation and the whole stylish discomfort 
of modern design. Tati’s style has developed along the line of 
Monsieur Hulot’s Holiday. It is as dawdling, erratic and repetitious 
as ever and Hulot’s usual withdrawal from speech is set off here by 
the funny chirrupings of the creatures who surround his private 


world. 
PETER R. CONNOLLY 


: Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 


TELEVISION 
Through the Looking-glass 


OW much background knowledge and direct experience 

—if any—a critic should have of the medium he reviews is a 
debatable point. Such knowledge is not perhaps essential but 

it is doubtless helpful and it certainly deepens and sharpens a critic’s 
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awareness to step, as it were, through the screen of our twentieth- 
century magic box and see what forces operate behind the scenes 
and how. And so it was with the gleeful anticipation and lively 
inquiry of an Alice standing on her chimney-piece that I watched 
London sweeping up smoothly towards me as that very early 
Sunday morning plane carried me through the looking-glass to the 
fascinating life on the other side. I had begun my own private, 
one-woman study-tour of BBC and ITV studios. __- 

Once launched on this tour by the indefatigable Father Agnellus 
Andrew, I surveyed book and gramophone libraries of the BBC, 
sat in on a variety of programmes in the studios of Broadcasting 


House, saw how tapes and discs are faded in and faded out of | 


programmes at exactly the right moment and to exactly the right 
degree and even helped to add up the seconds taken to read different 
parts of a script and then divided it by sixty to make minutes—for 
nowhere does the Tyrant Time reign more supreme than in broad- 
casting. I was brought to a cocktail party cum Press conference 
for Rod Steiger and asked my questions like an old campaigner. 
I was shown round Riverside and Lime Grove studios by a charming 
Press Officer. I stood well behind a camera on the set of rehearsals 
and live transmissions, scribbling furiously in my notebook (the 
number of times I had to explain earnestly that I wasn’t a reporter 
and I wasn’t sending anything to the papers and no, of course I 
wouldn’t quote anyone!) and, if possible, talking afterwards to 
performers or anyone else who was free to talk to me—producers 
and production assistants, make-up girls, “‘extras”, camera-men 
and boom-operators; and, when in the “‘gallery”’ (the control room), 
to vision mixers, designers and occasionally even script-writers. 
I dodged over cables and skulked behind bars, barns, cemeteries 
and grocery-stores—in fact behind any part of the set not directly in 
camera-range—during the final telerecording rehearsals of BBC’s 
A Town has Turned to Dust and ITV’s Armchair Theatre. To do this 
properly and with impunity you must remain free of all “typically 
feminine” impedimenta such as handbags, wear soft-soled shoes, 
contort yourself into a position where you can see not only the set 
but the monitor which will show you how that set looks when 
televised (an experience in itself) and finally freeze into immobility 
when the floor-manager calls “Quiet, Studio, please!’’ There was 
not a control room, “racks” room, machine room or newsroom I 
did not see, where all the mysteries of broadcasting were patiently 
explained to me, or at least as much of them as my eager and willing 
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mentors thought I could take in. Feeling more like Alice every day 
and, like Alice, orientating myself rapidly, I examined design rooms 
and scenery departments and wandered through the enormous, 
vaulted, mesmeric Alladin’s Cave of “‘Props” in the new BBC TV 
centre. What is there you can think of that is not to be found here? 
Nothing, from a giant’s enormous diamond ring (plastic, filled with 
water to make it sparkle), solid-seeming Corinthian columns made 


of feather-weight fibre glass, to great-grandmother’s rocking-chair. 


Anyone and everyone with whom I had any discussion impressed 
me very much by their enthusiasm for and devotion to their work, 
by their sense of responsibility towards and awareness of the whole 
tremendous medium of radio. This is not a hand-out but an in- 
disputable fact. 

Like Alice, I found the other side of the looking-glass intriguing, 
not only in itself but for the new perspective it gave to our own side. 
“That’s the effect of living backwards’’, the Queen said kindly to 
Alice, “‘it always makes one a little giddy at first—but there’s one 
great advantage in it, that one’s memory works both ways’. Like 
Alice, I thought I couldn’t remember things before they happen 
but the Queen thought this was a “poor kind of memory” and 
maybe she was right. Now that the initial giddiness is over and 
thought and opinions have settled down and taken shape, my 
memory can “work forwards” at least a little in the direction of our 
own television service. One of the aspects that surprised me most 
about my study-tour was the tremendous interest everyone had in 
our “projected television service in Southern Ireland”. All the old 
questions were fired at me. Where on earth was Ireland going to get 
enough money? The professional talent? The professional producers, 
technicians, script-writers? One piece of advice-cum-warning was 
dinned into my brain: ‘‘Professionalism is what is needed. You 
cannot run a TV service on amateurism”. I was reminded again 
that television is an insatiable monster and asked did we have any 
conception of how much material was needed for even a three-four 
hour transmission every day, day after day, week in, month out? 
Were there going to be any Irish programmes at all? Would our 
Southern service be like UTV? (I forebore to mention that the scandal 
of it was that there should be two services operating from the same 
country at all.) 

The day after my return home the whole probi..n was underlined 
by the publishing of the Broadcasting Authority Bill and the monster 


_ headlines in the papers. The main items of the Bill were that a 
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government-appointed authority consisting of nine persons and a 
Director General was to be formed and that, after an initial capital 
of £2,000,000 has been provided by the State along with, if required, 
further non-repayable grants not exceeding £500,000, the Service 
will have to pay its own way from licences and advertisements. | 
wonder how many people, blindly hoping for a really good and 
representative Irish Service to flourish overnight (and probably 
thinking that £2,500,000 should be enough to keep any enterprise 
going) realise how vast, complicated and expensive an organisation 
is needed behind television? I think of the number of automatically 
operated lights in the ceiling of even one studio; I think of the 
control rooms and the machinery, the cost of which is staggering. 
The installation of lighting machinery in BBC’s studios at Hammer- 
smith alone (a relatively small place) cost £50,000. There is a saying 
in television that behind every face you see on the screen there are 
between 40 to 50 people. From my own experience to put a fifteen 
to twenty minute live programme on the air there may be anything 
from eighteen to thirty-eight people on the set, not counting those 
in the gallery and the writers, designers and scene-makers. All 
these people are accomplished at their jobs. As for those who feel 
that there will be plenty of money to be had from advertising, let 
me point out that the rates for advertising vary, depending on the 
size of the audience available at any given time. You may argue 
that Radio Eireann will be broadcasting only at peak viewing-hours 
but then the biggest viewing public that can be expected at all will 
be around one-and-a-quarter to one-and-three-quarter millions. 
Some if not most of our own commercial firms will advertise and 
perhaps some from Great Britain will find the lower advertising 
rates attractive enough to give us a trial spin but for most advertisers 
merely one-and-a-quarter to one-and-three-quarter million potential 
buyers is “for the birds”. To give some further idea of costs and 
what sort of competition we face, consider these figures: last year 
Independent Television companies between them made a profit of 
£20,000,000, whereas what BBC spent on TV totalled only 
£14,000,000. 

If we are going to need “‘professionalism’’, and by all accounts 
we are, we will have to pay enough to attract technicians, some 
producers and even some script-writers to Ireland. Now there are 
many, some Irish and some not, who are very anxious to come to 
Ireland and help organise and work for our service. I cannot quote 
names but this is a fact. They may be willing to come for rather less 
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than they are earning in England but no married man with a family 
can afford to give up his security and his prosperity for a great deal 
less. This is particularly true if we only intend to keep these people 
(I refer here particularly to technicians) long enough to train our 
own men. Men employed on a temporary basis, without the prospect 
of being ‘permanent and pensionable”, demand proportionately 
higher salaries. I think it is all important, then, to decide to spare 
none of what can be afforded from our limited capital to form such 
a professional nucleus. Part of this nucleus will come from our own 
sound radio, for we can be sure that there are in Radio Eireann men 
and women just as dedicated and devoted as those in the BBC. It 
stands to reason that a great deal will depend also on the Authority 
and the Director General, who must be men and women of experience 
and perhaps even more depends on the various advisory committees 
that will be necessary. It is essential that these be not only keen but 
knowledgeable. A hit-or-miss technique will not get far in television. 
Such a nucleus as I have outlined would help build up a tradition 
of carefully-created, no-trouble-spared, high-standard broad- 
casting. It will, it must, be a tradition based not only on devoted 
hard work but on a courageous facing-up to facts and the dis- 
carding of preconceptions and prejudices. Such traditions take 
time to build but there is no reason to feel that we in Ireland 
cannot build as well as the next, if not better. There may be great 
advance mockery and denigration of our projected service but 
there are few who are not vitally interested in it, no matter what 
may be said to the contrary. And we have a certain period of time 
in which to prove ourselves. Audience research reveals that, even 
if disapproving, viewers will keep tuning in to a new station for 
many weeks, just to see how it is “getting on’. Desire to see how 
our own service is progressing will keep viewers faithful to the 
Irish Station for several months, even presuming, and it may be a 
false presumption, that our initial efforts will not be too good. 
Certainly it will be a major relief to see our own news bulletin 
televised. Otherwise how rarely do we get the smallest mention? 
unless it be the focus of some unfavourable spotlight, as recent 
events proved. 

The solution, as far as there is a solution, to the problem of 
surviving on a shoe-string and still making what original contribution 
we do produce really distinctive, seems to be as follows. The 
majority of our programmes will, perforce, be “‘canned”’, at least 
in the initial stages. We must draw on the vast library of filmed 
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material and features readily available. There is no way out of this, 
I have talked about channelling as much money and care as possible 
into the forming of a professional nucleus. Let us concentrate all 
the funds that are left, all the brain-power and skill and talent and 
vision possible, in making our few original items really good. This 
is not over-ambitious—in fact we must avoid over-ambition at all 
costs. This can be done. Let us concentrate on a good news broadcast 
and one half-hour—even one fifteen or twenty minute Irish pro- 
gramme—per day. If this were a good programme, distinctively our 
contribution, whether it be in English or Irish, variety or cultural 
talk, it would, I insist, be enough to make a good start. It follows 
that during these precious few minutes the screen cannot be used 
as a platform on which to grind any special axes, or on which to ride 
blindly any special, long-prized hobby-horses. 


A small but soundly good contribution, then, is what is needed. 
I used to think that those who said, in connection with Irish TV, 
“the eyes of the world will be upon you”’ were exaggerating wildly. 
I no longer think that. And remember that Eurovision, begun on 
6 June 1956, increases in scope and technical excellence daily, so 
that soon this phrase will be truer than ever. To those cynics who, 
here and elsewhere, say that whatever ideals you may have, you 
must give the public what it wants and not what you think it should 
have, or you will not get viewers. I say this, there is undoubtedly 
some truth in this and there must be compromise but public taste 
can be formed and elevated to some extent at least. The perseverance 
of the BBC is a prime example of this, in their dogged determination 
not to let all standards and principles slide under popular and 
economic pressure. The result is that whereas two years ago, for 
every 100 people to whom both ITV and BBC were available, 78 
chose ITV and 22 BBC, in November 1959 the figures had altered 
to 58 for ITV and 42 for BBC, their highest figure since the initiation 
of ITV. This is a parallel case to the survey made of those listening 
to a “popular” and “classical” piece of music. On the first hearing, 
the great majority chose the popular extract but by the time the 
same audience had heard both pieces five times, 33 preferred the 
“‘pop” and the remaining 67 the “‘classical”’. 


I don’t need to point a moral. 
ANTOINETTE FORTUNE 


Belgrave Villa, Monkstown Avenue, Dublin 
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FILMSTRIPS 


Holy Week Ceremonies 


E know of three series on the Holy Week ceremonies. The 

first is a single strip published by the Catholic Film Institute, 

9 Landsdowne Road, London, W.11. It covers the four main 
ceremonies, those of Palm Sunday, Holy Thursday, Good Friday 
and Holy Saturday, giving an average of three frames to each 
ceremony, one of which illustrates the historical event being com- 
memorated. While the colour and the photography are excellent, 
the strip is totally inadequate for anything like a full instruction on 
these ceremonies. It costs 21/-. 

The second series is that published by Saint Paul’s Films, Bally- 
keeran, Athlone, in which a single strip is devoted to each ceremony. 
The ceremonies are covered in great detail but the colour and 
lighting are poor. We don’t think that the first three ceremonies 
warrant a full strip each. The series costs £4. 

The third series is “‘La Semaine Sainte”, published by Maison de 
la Bonne Presse, 27 Boulevard des Italiens, Paris 2e. It consists of 
three strips. One strip covers the first three ceremonies, devoting 7 
frames to Palm Sunday, 14 to Holy Thursday and 15 to Good Friday. 
The other two, consisting of 22 frames each, deal with the Easter 
Vigil. The colour and photography is excellent. We think that the 
Easter Vigil ceremony is not done in sufficient detail. The series 
costs a little less than £3. 

The combination which we recommend is “‘La Semaine Sainte” 
part 1, published by Maison de la Bonne Presse and The Easter 
Vigil, published by Saint Paul’s Films. While the detail given in the 
former is adequate to explain the themes of the three feasts and 
the ceremonies concerned, the greater detail of the latter is essential 
because of the length of the vigil ceremony with its wealth of 
symbolism and doctrine. Some readers may recall these strips 
being exhibited at last year’s Liturgical Congress in Glenstal. 

We suggest the following strips to any reader who may be 
interested in giving the historical background of the ceremonies. 
The Story of Exodus, published by Educational Productions Ltd., 
East Ardsley, Wakefield, Yorkshire gives a good opportunity of 
explaining the parallelism between our feast of the Pasch and the 
Jewish feast which it replaced. It costs 25/-. The Upper Room, 
published by Concordia Films, 42 Museum Street, London covers 
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very minutely the sequence of events at the Last Supper. It costs 
21/-. The Passion, a series of three strips and The Resurrection, a 
series of two strips, both published by Don Bosco Filmstrips, 
provide a useful background to the ceremonies of Good Friday and 
Holy Saturday. They cost 56/6 and 42/- respectively. 

An advance notice of coming publications has just been issued 
by Editions du Berger, 4 rue Cassette, Paris Vle, in which they 
mention a series of three strips on the Holy Week ceremonies. The 
first covers Palm Sunday, the second Holy Thursday and Good 
Friday and the third Holy Saturday. The cost of the series is about 
£3. As these strips will not be available until 15 February, the day 
on which we go to press, we cannot evaluate them in this issue. 


EAMONN CASEY 
Saint John’s, Limerick 


JOSEPH DUNN 
84 Saint Stephen’s Green, Dublin 


The mite and the mountain 


Bid becc—med frighed—do locht, 
airighe for nech do chein: 

cid meidithir sliab do locht, 
nocha n-airighe fort fein. 


Although the fault be small, no bigger than a mite, 
you “spot” it from afar on another: 
although the fault be a mountain in size 
you “spot” it not on yourself! 
—ZCP V 327. 
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EADERS of Father Jungmann’s article in this issue will be 

interested to know that the organisers of the Eucharistic 

Congress at Munich (31 July—7 August) have underlined 

the idea developed in his article of the Congress as the Statio Orbis. 

The principal services of the last four days are based on the 
liturgy of Holy Week and Easter: 


Thursday 4 August: 9 a.m.: Masses in all churches. 
Sermon: The Eucharist and Charity. 
Ordinations in several churches. 
8 p.m.: A German Bet-Singmesse. 
Sermon: The Eucharist and _ the 
Priesthood. 
Friday 5 August: 9 a.m.: Masses in all churches. 
Sermon: The Eucharist and Mary. 
12—3 p.m.: Dedicated to the Agony of Christ. 
8 p.m.: Veneration of the Cross. 
Saturday 6 August: 9 a.m.: Masses in all churches. 
Sermon: Weekend and Sunday. 
7.15 p.m.: Consecratio Mundi. 
Renewal of Baptismal Vows and 
Distribution of Lights. 
Sunday 7 August: 9.30 a.m.: Principal High Mass. 
Holy Father’s Address. 


The illustration below is the design of the Munich Congress of 1960 


PRO MUNDI 
VITA 


* * * 
Mr. Oliver Snoddy, 9 Dunluce Road, Clontarf, Dublin, writes: 


Your reviewer—Enda McDonagh—of M. Blanchard’s book Le 
droit ecclesiastique contemporain d’Irlande (January issue) refers to 
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the “excessive zeal of some Catholics in demanding the establishment 
of the Catholic Church. .. .” I have never heard of any group of 
Catholics calling for the establishment of the Church. I would think 
it showed stupidity anyway to call for the establishment of a humanly 
operated organisation. There have been demands for the acknowledy. 
ment of the Church as the one true Church and those who do so, in 
my mind, follow the papal teaching on Church/State relationships, 
There is a world of a difference between establishment and 
acknowledgment. 

He quotes also M. Blanchard’s sentence about the Church's 
independence and its influence. 

Would he prefer the Church independent or influential? In Dublin 
lately in a semi-State corporation an operative was penalised (pay 
being stopped) for attending Mass on a holyday of obligation 
while in that same organisation (he is on the manual staff) the clerical 
and supervisory staffs were given three-quarters of an hour free to 
attend Mass. What use to God was independence in this instance? 


Father Enda McDonagh comments: 


I am sure that Mr. Snoddy would not wish us to get involved in 
a merely verbal dispute. And “establishment” (in relation to Church 
or religion) is a difficult, if traditional, word. Historically it consisted 
in essence in the legal recognition or (to use Mr. Snoddy’s word) 
acknowledgment by the State of one particular religion as the true 
religion, which thus became the religion of that State or the 
established religion. From this derived all the other (accidental) 
legal privileges and guarantees which the established religion or 
Church usually enjoyed. 

It was with this in mind that I spoke of demands for “‘the estab- 
lishment of the Catholic Church as the official religion of the State”. 
If Mr. Snoddy wishes, he may substitute in my review for these 
words just quoted the words “‘the official or legal acknowledgment 
by the State of the Catholic Church as the one true Church’. No 
further alteration is necessary. Demands for such acknowledgment 
should not be urged on the Irish State in the name of Catholic 
doctrine. A correct understanding of papal teaching confirms this. 
And, however well-intentioned, the zeal of persons and movements 
making such claims (M. Blanchard cites Maria Duce as an example) 
is excessive and mistaken. It springs*from ‘a’ misunderstanding of 
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Catholic teaching and results in a disservice to the truth and to the 
Church. 

My review offered no comment on the validity of M. Blanchard’s 
remark on the independence and influence of the Church in Ireland. 
It merely expressed my reaction of interest and puzzlement. I did 
not know what the author meant but would have liked to. If the 
question: “‘Would he prefer the Church independent or influential?” 
is meant for me (and not for M. Blanchard), I must confess my 
further puzzlement. I fail to see why I should be forced to choose 
between two things that, properly understood, are in no way opposed. 

Finally it is difficult to believe that a practical and amicable 
solution to the concrete difficulties mentioned by Mr. Snoddy calls 
for, or would benefit from, the proposed constitutional change. 


* * * 


Father Sean Swayne, C.C., Naas, writes: 


Certain readers of your filmstrips chronicle are hoping that at 
some future date contributors may find it convenient to review some 
of the French filmstrips Editions du Berger—4 rue Cassette, Paris 6. 

Perhaps the most attractive feature about these filmstrips is their 
price—approximately eight shillings each (per strip of 40 to 60 
frames, colour) as compared with the price of the average filmstrip 
as stated by your contributors—one pound each (per strip of 25 
to 30 frames). Even aside from this, however, many priests may well 
opt for them in preference to the corresponding strips from the 
better-known firms because of the entire manner in which they so 
successfully deal with their subject matter. 

Two strips in particular that have evoked favourable comment 
are two on the Mass. Unlike so many of the strips on this subject 
they are acceptable to both child and adult audiences. Together they 
combine to give a most valuable instruction on the whole doctrine 
of the Mass, its liturgy and its historical development: 

1. L’Eucharistie: sacrifice (from the series Le Catéchisme a 
L’Ecran) deals with sacrifice in the history of man, beginning with 
the sacrifices of Cain and Abel; pagan sacrifice; the Jewish sacrifices ; 
the “types” of the one true sacrifice; Holy Thursday and Calvary; 
the Mass in apostolic and early Christian times. The last twelve 
frames show the altar, vestments and sacred vessels. 56 frames. 
675 francs. 
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2. La Messe (from same series). A great deal of matter for 
instruction has been_cleverly packed into this strip. The composite 
pictures enable the audience to see the various actions of the Mass 
against their corresponding historical background, e.g., the Offertory 
and, in the same frame, the Offertory procession of ancient times, 
The little captions in French are no distraction. 64 frames. 675 
francs. 

These two samples from the Editions du Berger filmstrips have 
been singled out here for special mention. Yet for all their excellence 
they can in all fairness be regarded as typical samples, just “‘two of 
many” in a series that deserves to be better known in this country. 


Our reviewers comment: 


Father Swayne has a point. The attractive price of these strips 
is certainly a consideration. The reason, however, for the lacuna 
in our column is the present lack of English commentaries for 
Editions du Berger publications. It is possible that this may be 
remedied before the end of the year. 


Father Dermot Britton, C.C., Mountcharles, County Donegal, 
writes: 


In the absence of gramophone records suitable for teaching a 
small choir new English hymns (see Father Abbott’s letter, January 
FURROW), I have used a tape-recorder in two ways fairly successfully. 

(a) It is easy to record hymns from Catholic services on BBC 
wavelengths. The RADIO TIMES publishes in advance the hymns 
which are to be sung. The 8.30 p.m. Sunday Half-hour on the Light 
Programme—when it is Catholic—and the non-denominational 
10.15 a.m. Daily Service on the Home Service are the most suitable. 
These recordings both introduce the choir to a new hymn and as 
well set a standard for them which they can aim at, even if they 
never quite reach it. The VHF wavelengths are, of course, the best 
for making recordings. 

(6) In teaching children I have found that a recording of a solo 
unaccompanied voice seems to be best. Every priest must have a 
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friend who could sing correctly a hymn while he records it for further 
use. And if the trained musicians will remain charitable, we, in this 
parish, can offer such a version of fifty (50) hymns or more—mainly 
from The Westminster Hymnal—to any priest who sends me the 
requisite reel of tape. No claim is made for the artistic value of such 
recordings but only for their utility value. There must be over a 
hundred parishes in Ireland which could make a similar or better 
offer. Saint Paul would surely agree that the communion of saints, 
in action, would include the teaching of hymns. 


* * * 


The Maynooth Union will hold its third Summer School in Saint 
Patrick’s College, Maynooth from Wednesday 22 to Saturday 25 
June 1960. The theme will be ‘‘Preaching” and a full course of 
lectures and discussions has been arranged with special emphasis 
on practical problems. Details of papers and speakers will be 
announced in the April issue. 


* * * 


This year’s Liturgical Congress—the seventh of the series—will 
be held at Saint Columba’s Abbey, Glenstal and will deal with the 
theme “‘The Church and the Sick”. While drawing freely on 
experiences from abroad (v.g., LA MAISON DIEU, No. 15, “La Liturgie 
des Malades”) the Congress committee hope to make another 
positive contribution to the Church’s liturgical life in this country. 
The general approach to the subject will be of course liturgical, i.e., 
it will be an attempt to deepen our appreciation of the sacramental 
and ritual helps provided by the Church for the sick and the dying. 
Reverend Conleth Kearns, O.P., professor of Sacred Scripture in 
the Angelicum University in Rome, will study the basic Christian 
attitude to sickness in his study of “Christ and the Sick in the New 
Testament”. Reverend D. Mclvor, C.C. will draw attention to the 
spiritual possibilities available in the Roman Ritual for the visitation 
of the sick. Reverend J. Cunnane, D.D., C.C. will give a survey of 
recent writings on the Liturgy of the sick and Dom Placid Murray 
will sketch the history of Extreme Unction particularly with reference 
to recent appraisals of the purpose of anointing. 

The evening sessions will be devoted as heretofore to selected 
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problems of pastoral practice, the panels in each case being composed | 7 
of men actually engaged in this work. 

In addition there will be the usual filmstrip and book display 
and also a showing of two short films on Extreme Unction, The 
Last Rites and Extreme Unction. 

Hotel bookings should be made directly in Limerick. Arrange- 
ments for Masses will be made if so desired by the Congress Secretary, 
Congress bookings should be made directly to Glenstal. (Dom 
Placid Murray, O.S.B. or Dom Kevin Healy, O.S.B., Saint Columba’s 
Abbey, Glenstal, Murroe, County Limerick. Telephone: Murroe 3.) 


SEVENTH IRISH LITURGICAL CONGRESS 
26 and 27 April 1960 


The Church and the Sick 


Tuesday 26 April 


12 noon: Christ and the Sick in the New Testament—Rev. 
Conleth Kearns, O.P., Professor of Sacred | 
Scripture, Angelicum University. 
3.15 p.m.: The Care of the Sick in the Roman Ritual—Rev. D. 
Mclvor, C.C., Ardee, County Louth. 
4.30 p.m.: Symposium followed by discussion: The Church and 
the Sick. 
Chairman: Rev. C. Lee, C.C., Westland Row, 
Dublin. 
Reports: 1. Parish and General Hospital Practice— } 
Rev. J. J. Meagher, Meath Street, 
Dublin and Rev. D. Hughes, D.D., 
C.C., Slieverue, Waterford. 
2. The spiritual care of old and long-term 
Patients—Rev. Eltin Griffin, O. Carm., 
Whitefriar’s Street, Dublin. 
3. The sacraments in mental illness—Rev. 
J. Erraught, S.J., Rathfarnham Castle, 
Dublin. 
4. Special preaching for the sick (retreats 
and broadcasts)—Rev. Desmond 
Wilson, Saint Malachy’s College, 
Belfast. 
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Wednesday 27 April 
12 noon: The Liturgical History of the Sacrament of Extreme 
Unction—Dom Placid Murray, O.S.B., Saint 
Columba’s Abbey, Glenstal. 
3.15 p.m.: Recent writings on the liturgy of the Sick—Rev. J. 
Cunnane, D.D., C.C., Balla, Co. Mayo. 
4.30 p.m.: Symposium followed by discussion: The Church and 
the Dying. 
Chairman: Very Rev. J. Higgins, S.T.L., Adm., 
Tourlestrane, Ballymote, County Sligo. 
Reports: 1. The sanctification of the priest through 
his ministry to the sick and the dying— 
Very Rev. R. Lowry, P.P., St. 
Canice’s, Kilkenny and Rev. David 
McNamee, Chaplain, Regional 


Hospital, Limerick. 

2. Pastoral notes on the rites of the Last 
Sacraments—Rev. Fergus O’Higgins, 
C.C., 117 North Circular Road, 
Dublin. 

3. The psychology of the dying—Rev. P. 
Tuohy, Chaplain, University College, 
Dublin. 

4. The Christian obligations of the medical 
profession to the sick and the dying— 
A medical doctor. 


* * * 


The CATHOLIC GAZETTE, the monthly magazine published by the 
Catholic Missionary Society of London (1/- monthly; 114 West 
Heath Road, London N.W.3) is an interestingly different period- 
ical with a distinguished roster of contributors and yet unfailingly 


i lively. The apparent contradiction is acknowledged: ‘‘We shall 
continue (the Editor writes) to aim at what seems to be a contra- 


diction in terms . . . a review that is at once serious and popular, of 
wide circulation and high standards”. 

While the GAZETTE has always been conscious of its mission to 
the non-Catholics of England, a first objective of the C.M.S., its 


' direction has recently been giving some attention to the potential 
| which adult Catholics born in Ireland (about one million) bring to the 
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Church there. Eugene Watters in a series of amusing sketches 
titled The Wild Geese suggests that the young Irish boy or girl in 
England is no goose and pokes gentle fun at the alarms of their 
fearful elders at home. Even the GAZETTE’S Question Box editor 
avoids the solemn tone. I borrow a question (but not his answer) 
from Father Charles McGowan’s corner in the February issue: 


Q. I go to the sacraments, say a few prayers every day, and 
lead a fairly harmless life. I don’t go up or down, I just yawn, 
Any remedies? 


Readers might like to think out the answer. The symptoms 
certainly are familiar. 


* * * 


Those who are preparing for the feast may like to be reminded of 
articles in this review treating of Saint Patrick. The number of 
March 1955 was a special issue devoted to the saint, with articles 
by Father Alexander Kerrigan, O.F.M.; Father D. M. Cummings, 
C.SS.R.; Stephen Rynne and D. D. C. Pochin Mould. Alice 
Curtayne wrote in the March 1951 number on ‘“‘Saint Patrick in his 
Confession”. The issue of March 1950 carried a panegyric in Irish 
by Father Tomas Mac Aoidh; March 1953, “The Message of Saint 
Patrick” by Father Donnchadh O Floinn; and March 1957 the 
panegyric delivered in Saint Isidore’s, Rome by Father Conleth 
Kearns, O.P. and entitled “‘Look to the Rock”’. 


* * * 


The parish priest of Haworth would be grateful for a supply for 
the weekends 9-10, 16-17 July. , Haworth is, of course, in the Bronte 
country. The address: The Presbytery, Ebon Lane, Haworth, 
Yorkshire, England. 
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Mother of the Redeemer. Lectures of the Maynooth Union Summer School, 
1958. Edited by Kevin McNamara. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son. Pp. 312. 
Price 25/-. 

DurinG the Lourdes centenary year a Summer School was held in Maynooth 

under the auspices of the Maynooth Union. The subject chosen for the papers 

and discussions was appropriately the Blessed Virgin Mary. Two months later 
the Mariological Congress was held in Lourdes itself in conjunction with the 

Marian Congress that was organised there as the principal event of the Centenary. 

Reading the text of the Maynooth papers, carefully edited by Dr. McNamara, 
one regrets that there was no Irish representation at the Lourdes theological 
function. I have not see the text of the Lourdes papers but I would say respect- 
fully that the quality of these I was able to hear through being in Lourdes on 
a pilgrimage at the time, is equalled by the contents of this collection. I hope 
that doesn’t sound in any way pompous. 

Two lecturers were imported to Maynooth for the occasion—Theology has 
always believed in free movement of goods and wide free-trade areas: Father 
Duncker, O.P. of the Angelico University and Monsignor Henry Davis of 
Oscott. The remaining speakers are Irish—domestic or of the diaspora. Thus 
Father Conleth Kearns, O.P. came from Rome to talk about Our Lady in the 
New Testament. 

The plan of the work follows these broad lines: sources, principal Mariological 
themes, addenda of contemporary or local reference. The latter leads to the 
choice of Lourdes and Irish Marian devotion as subjects. 

In regard to the sources, Scriptural and Patristic, and the traditional theses 
there is not very much that can be added to the research and formulated opinions 
of the approved writers: not much, perhaps, but still items of importance as 
will be evident from a perusal of the essays on the Scriptural witness, in par- 
ticular the treatment of the ‘‘calmah” oracle in Jsaias by Father Duncker and 
the masterly handling of the problem of Our Lady’s knowledge of the divinity 
of Christ at the Annunciation by Father Kearns. Dealing with Our Lady’s 
virginity, Father Dermot Ryan likewise brings us contemporary scholarship, 
especially the work of German theologians like Mitterer. This concerns the 
precise meaning of the words virginitas in partu used by the Fathers and it 
seems to call for a re-examination of the Patristic texts. 

However these are refinements on traditional themes. The real debate in 
Mariology today centres on the Universal Mediation and on the parallel 
between Mary and the Church. The promulgation of the dogma of the Assump- 
tion—this privilege is here dealt with very competently by Monsignor Davis— 
and the institution of the Feast of the Queenship by Pius XII have sharpened 
the debate. 

I read some time ago a review by the Abbot of Downside of a Protestant 
book on Our Lady. In the course of his article the Abbot suggested that the 
cult of the Mediatressgand the campaign to secure a dogmatic definition may 
be a form of spiritual self-seeking. It should at the moment be restrained, in 
the interests of possible converts from Protestantism. I don’t know what the 
tespected Abbot would have said of the Lourdes Mariological Congress which 
gathered as large and expert a body of Catholic theologians as has ever assembled 
anywhere. It culminated with the statement of Cardinal Tisserant, legatus a 
latere, on the possibility of the dogma. I believe that the Congress shrank from 
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a formal petition to the Pope but the general sense of the discussions and papers 
was certainly moving that way. Pius XII said once or twice that theologians 
did not appear to have sufficiently clarified the matter, so he might have 
welcomed such a request. 

The question is discussed in this collection of papers by Father Michael 
O’Grady, S.J. As Father O’Grady says the problem is how to reconcile the 
apparently justified reserve of the conservative school with the rather explicit 
pronouncements of the recent Popes. He does not deal with a matter to which 
Cardinal Tisserant referred at great length, the role of the sensus fidelium. 
This is of some consequence for us for the sensus fidelium of the contemporary 
Church in regard to Our Lady’s Mediation is very largely a result of Irish piety 
and apostolic spirit. As far as I can ascertain the doctrine of Mediation as a 
positive force in Catholic life is not found universally in the Church at the 
present time except through the influence of the Legion of Mary. I know the 
other popular movements that have been begun—that of Cardinal Mercier 
and the recent initiative of the South American Cardinal to have a million 
Masses celebrated for the definition of the dogma—but I would contend that 
they have not been made part of intense everyday life in the way that the belief 
enters the life of legionaries. I put this tentatively, with due respect to scientific 
theologians. 

I mustn’t give the impression that I am advocating theological nationalism 
but it would, I suppose, be surprising if, in view of the entirely unique con- 
tribution made by our country to the life of the Church in this century, we 
didn’t also play a part, at least an indirect one, in the evolution of dogma. 
I accept all the strict qualifications that the very phrase demands. 

Father O’Grady gives an admirable summary of the present state of theological 
opinion; he touches on the formidable difficulties of immediate co-Redemption 
and expresses all the reserve necessary in regard to the possibility of physical 
causality in the distribution of graces by Our Lady. He cannot be conclusive, 
for theologians have not yet completely broken out of the impasse into which 
this debate had led them. There is in some circles hesitancy. It may not spring 
from preoccupation with doctrinal orthodoxy as much as from a desire to 
assuage Protestant thought or to avoid shocking people unduly respectful to it. 
I am also aware that the enthusiasts must not be allowed to run away with a 
victory gained with sentiment and a few texts. 

The whole theory of the Redemption may need to be reviewed. In any such 
review the part played by Our Lady will be better understood. So will her 
relationship with the Church—here very suggestively dealt with by Father 
Noel-Dermot O’Donoghue, O.D.C.—and with the priesthood. 

Consideration of this latter problem has been halted in the Church since the 
condemnation of certain excesses over thirty years ago. But in one way or 
another and in highly respectable publications like the great Marian Encyclo- 
paedias it is being brought forward again. If we knew how exactly Our Lady 
shared the priesthood of Christ we should be well on the way to understanding 
her role in the priestly sacrifice of Calvary which redeemed us; if we knew fully 
how she stands towards the Church, His Mystical Body, we should perhaps 
be in sight of a solution to the question of her causality in the distribution of 
graces. 

Anyone desiring to move through the growing mass of Mariological literature 
about these and other topics will find the present volume an excellent intro- 
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duction. It is a matter for pardonable pride to see it associated with Maynooth. 
For that our best thanks are due to the editor, Dr. Kevin McNamara, himself, 
by an essay on the Queenship, a valued contributor to the collection. The book 
is finely produced and cheap as books go nowadays. 

MICHAEL O’CARROLL 


Blackrock College, Dublin 


Irish Catholic Directory 1960. Dublin: James Duffy & Co., Ltd. Price 17/- net. 


SENSIBLE Omissions, additions and rearrangements in the Catholic Directory 
for 1960 give evidence of careful and intelligent editing of this important year- 
book. The publishers, too, have made it an easier book to handle and made 
its information more accessible than in past years. 

Among the changes noted are these: a commendable, if hardly even half- 
hearted, attempt has been made to have the cover shed its Victorian habili- 
ments; the lay-out of the table of contents is improved; there is a revised 
index of places which now enables one to link the historical name of a 
parish (the one usually found in the diocesan lists) with the name in use to 
day; more telephone numbers are given—important since we have two differ- 
ent telephone systems in the country; there is added to the judiciously selected 
diary of ecclesiastical events in 1959 a short programme of events for 1960; 
the Irish Centres in Britain are included for the first time; the section on Irish 
seminaries and colleges has been re-edited and is now much more informative, 
especially for those who have little knowledge of Irish geography. 

The comprehensive list of Irish priests ordained in 1959 and the interesting 
break-down of these statistics, first inserted last year, is continued. (Ordained 
for Irish dioceses 77; for foreign dioceses 136; for three Missionary Societies— 
Maynooth Mission to China, Saint Patrick’s, Kiltegan, Society for African 
Missions 42; for Religious Orders and Congregations 145; total 400.) This 
section must eventually contribute to building up a comprehensive record of 
Irish Church statistics, at present so inadequate. 

We would like to see two further additions to this Directory—a diocesan map 
of Ireland and educational statistics for the Six Counties. If the problem of 
expense or bulk is urged against their inclusion we can point to a whole section 
in the present Directory which could be omitted without serious loss. It is 
regrettable, too, that the Directory must still publish the 1946 figures for the 
Catholic population of Ireland as returned in the civil census of that year. 
Neither editor nor publisher is at fault here. Only eleven Irish dioceses have 
feturned population figures since 1946 and only seven have figures later than 
1955! 

On page 15 the Directory states that “tin every case the Diocesan Clergy List 
has been revised by the Bishop or his Secretary.” Still, suspicion of inaccuracy 
is difficult to allay when we notice that the number of priests returned by a 
diocese may remain unchanged over a period of years even though the number 
of clerical posts has increased in the same diocese. Only the very closest collabora- 
tion of the diocesan information bureaux with the editor and publisher can 
bring about the standard of accuracy and comprehensiveness that is demanded 
of a national directory. 

RONAN DRURY 
Maynooth 
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Worship: The Life of the Missions. Johannes Hofinger, S.J., Josef Kellner, S.J, 
Paul Brunner, S.J. and Johannes Seffer, S.J. Translated by Mary Perkins 
Ryan. Indiana: University of Notre Dame Press. Price $4.75. 


THERE will be no need to recall to readers of THE FURROW the astonishment 
which many fervent souls felt when Saint Pius X published his decree on frequent 
Communion little more than fifty-six years ago. It no longer seems strange that 
the faithful may communicate daily if they wish. Yet it would be wrong to 
think that frequent Communion was all the Pope had in mind; his programme 
of Christian renewal was much more than that and it is only in our day that 
the ideas he had have been developed by Pius XII and put before us as a fully 
worked-out programme in Mediator Dei. The pastoral-liturgical movement has 
nothing to do with High rather than Low Mass; it is concerned only that the 
faithful at Mass shall “glorify the heavenly Father’ by making Christ’s offering 
of Himself their own, by offering themselves in union with Him to the Father 
and by receiving Holy Communion. This is the first and indispensable objective 
of all catechetical training and pastoral care—the worship of the Father through 
the Son made Man and therein alone shall Christians find the spirit of Christ. 

Father Hofinger’s name will be familiar to those who have followed the 
development of the programme laid down by the Holy See; they will expect 
from him a work of solid worth and practical good sense and they will not be 
disappointed. He has written thirteen of the twenty-four chapters in this book 
and the rest have been written by three of his colleagues of the Institute for 
Mission Apologetics in Manila. This work is the fourth in the series of ten 
which are being published by the Liturgical Committee of the University of 
Notre Dame and among those who are writing for the series are Fathers 
Jungmann, Daniélou, Bouyer, Fischer, J. B. O'Connell, H. Davis and Monsignor 
Francis. 

The book begins with a historical study of the missionary values of the 
liturgy, for in the early Church the people were taught through public worship. 
Public worship is cultual, pastoral and catechetical. God is worshipped as 
He Himself has ordained, the Christian life of the individual and the com- 
munity are nourished and the truths of the Faith are taught and expressed in 
a concrete and even a dramatic way. It is the principle of “learning by doing.” 
The two great liturgical realities are the Mass and the liturgical year and they 
have running through them our redemption by Christ, our return to the Father 
through Christ who is our divine Brother and Saviour. Teaching by worship 
is better than any other method because the liturgy gives what it teaches, 
developing the Christian life of the individual and the community as formal 
classroom instruction never could. 

Taking these truths as a basis Father Hofinger constructs a pastoral theology 
for missionaries and indeed for all priests. There is an excellent chapter on 
teaching the Mass and Father Kellner has done a vernacular commentary and 
paraphrase for a Community Mass. A strong plea is made for a much greater 
use of Scripture in the instruction of Christians. ‘‘Now it plays a minimal role. 
With the passing of the centuries the people were considered to need a presen- 
tation of the truths of salvation expressed in the formulas and systems of the 
schools instead of the biblical-liturgical teaching of the early Church. This 
tendency increased after the Reformation and there is still no improvement. 
In the past hundred years incomparably more has been written on the mis- 
sionary value of agriculture than on the missionary value of the Bible.’ 
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He advocates a wide use of the Psalms in the vernacular. The responsorial 
form of psalmody ensures the continuous participation of the community 
(who sing a refrain between the verses) without calling for any great skill from 
the singers. Father Gelineau’s settings are of course exactly what are wanted. 

The most effective way of preaching the Gospel is the celebration of a feast. 
During the feasts of the liturgical year properly celebrated the essential truths 
and values of Christianity shine out. There follows a chapter on how to prepare 
for and celebrate feasts; and preaching, the author says, is the best and indeed 
the only way. 

Since about half the Christians in mission lands are not within reach of 
Sunday Mass communal worship in the absence of a priest must be arranged. 
“In actual practice, for millions of Christian children in mission countries and 
in small and isolated villages the public worship that can be carried out without 
a priest is the only kind that counts.” So, Father Hofinger says, the composition 
of services adapted to the needs of our times is one of the most urgent problems 
of missionary pastoral care. He suggests a text which is based largely on the 
Fore-Mass and reminds us that as late as the time of Saint Augustine such 
services could be held as independent liturgical functions. 

On the subject of music there are three useful chapters by Father Kellner. 
Two points are of interest. Music is a more essential factor in the life of the 
peoples of missionary countries than in our Western culture; music for them 
is not a marginal occupation and so the missionary will have to change his 
attitude to the function of music in worship. These peoples cannot be given a 
silent religion because they will not understand it. The other point is that 
Gregorian Chant is a bridge between our music and theirs. 

Other chapters discuss the sacraments and their administration and some 
adjustments which could profitably be made. The wide use of the vernacular 
now allowed by the Holy See is welcomed and the authors look forward to other 
reforms when the time is ripe. One of these is the official recognition by the 
Church of catechists and the revival for them of the order of Lector. The work 
ends with a plea for more **Liturgical Weeks” and for an increase in the number 
of Liturgical Centres such as those at Trier, Fulda, Salzburg, etc. If the work of 
the liturgical apostolate along the lines laid down in Mediator Dei is to produce 
the fruits expected of it priests, future priests and people must be taught the 
value of the liturgy by being drawn into an intensely liturgical life; that is, an 
integrated spiritual life, founded entirely on God and His worship, of which 
the culminating point is the celebration of the Holy Mysteries. 

There are three appendices: the Missionary Requests formulated at the 
Assisi Congress ; Outlines of Sermon Cycles for Missionary Use; and Suggestions 
for a Year’s Sunday Sermons. 

Some small corrections will have to be made in the light of the Instruction 
of 3 September 1958 (pp. 52, 54, 58, 62, 63, 65) and the Dorian and Lydian 
modes (p. 158) should, of course, be given as from D to D and F to F respectively. 

WILLIAM HALLIDEN 
Dalgan Park, Navan 


Mainie Jellett—The Artist’s Vision. Edited by Eileen MacCarvill. Dundalk: 
Dundalgan Press (W. Tempest) Ltd. Price 52/6 or $7.35. 

MAINIE JELLETT was an artist who lived through one of the most tumultuous 

periods of development in the whole history of art. Born in 1897, towards the 
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close of the century which gave us the phrase fin de siécle, she studied art in 
three capital cities. In Dublin, she had among her tutors Elizabeth Yeats and 
Orpen, in London she studied under Walter Sickert, and in Paris she worked 
with André Lhote and Albert Gleizes. It was in London that she met Evie Hone 
who became her lifelong friend and fellow-pioneer in the movement away from 
the tired academic art of the materialist nineteenth century. 

The two young Irish girls brought up in an Ireland unconscious of its glorious 
heritage of Celtic Art, an Ireland that took its art-standards secondhand from 
an England rendered materialistic by the Industrial Revolution, arrived in 
Paris to find it in a ferment of reaction to the Renaissance and ‘tacademic” 
tradition. All around them was experimentation, research, philosophical study 
of the bases of all art. Accepted “‘dogmas’’, such as that of the single perspective 
in painting, were being questioned. Study was being made of primitive art, of 
Negro sculpture, of Chinese painting. The beginnings of the movement nick- 
named Cubism, had manifested themselves some ten years previously, in two 
exhibitions—the Salon d’Automne of 1910 and the Salon des Indépendants of 
1911. It was to the school of one of these Cubist painters, André Lhote, that 
the young Irish girls went at first, and Mainie Jellett has, in this book, given us 
a vivid and illuminating description of his technique and his teaching methods. 
They later went to Albert Gleizes, and practically insisted that he take them 
as pupils. He describes, in a foreword to the present work, their insistence on 
“sitting at his feet’’, and pays tribute to the help given to him by that insistence, 
and by their formidable mental equipment, in the clarification and expression 
of ideas which, until then, he had only felt intuitively. 

For many years, the two young artists alternated between Dublin and the 
school of Gleizes at Paris. They held their first joint exhibition in Dublin in 1923, 
and were received with hostility and derision, even by such critics as AE, who 
was, himself, a dilettante artist. Mainie Jellett found herself forced to defend 
this new movement in word and by her pen as well as by her brush. She had to 
plead, again and yet again, for the open mind. She had to reassert in lectures, 
essays, and broadcast discussions, the fundamental principles which govern all 
art. She, as befitted a grandniece of Whitley and Margaret Stokes, had to 
recall the attention of the Irish people to their magnificent art-heritage. She 
had to champion the work of Rouault when Dublin rejected one of his paintings. 
She did not, *tis pity, live to see Dublin tardily accept it. She became one of the 
founders of the Exhibition of Living Art, now an established annual event. 
She died, comparatively young, having received neither the appreciation nor 
the attention which she deserved. 

Mrs. MacCarvill has remedied this state of affairs. She has preserved these 
essays, talks, lectures and comments. Her editing of them is helpful and 
unobtrusive and she has chosen illustrations, both in colour and in black-and- 
white, to illustrate the development of the artist. 

It might be thought that these talks would be dated. However, so often was 
Mainie Jellet forced to reiterate fundamental principles of aesthetics, so often 
did the smugness of her critics force her to refer them to older periods of art- 
history, so intensely did she strive to restore the artist to his proper place in 
community living, that her words and her statements have a permanent value. 
Throughout these pages she proves herself to have a penetrating perception, 4 
soundness of basic philosophy, and a clarity of exposition that makes her 
writing not only easy to read, but also amazingly quotable. There is nothing 
exotic about her writing, no use of a special language of art, no plummy verbiage. 
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There are discussions of technique which should be of absorbing interest to 
artists and art-students, but written in a language easy of understanding to the 
layman. 

Mr. Tempest is to be congratulated on his enterprise in publishing this work; 
and Messrs. Hely, his printers, may be proud of the quality of their printing, 
especially of the reproductions in colour. 

SEAN CORKERY 
Maynooth 


A Year with the Liturgy. Canon Jacques Leclercq. Dublin: Scepter Ltd. Pp. 216. 
Price 12/6. 

OF books of Meditations there is no end and yet Canon Leclercq’s meditations 
on some of the feasts of the Liturgical Year succeed in being different. This is 
not an orderly book with divisions and points and resolutions, nor does it try to 
cover the Liturgical Year in any comprehensive way: it is personal, spontaneous, 
almost whimsical but for all that it touches the heart directly and deeply. In 
his introduction the author doubts as to whether he should let others look in 
on the privacy of his prayer and the twists and turns of his love story with God 
but readers of his book will be glad that he doesn’t suffer from our northern 
reticence in these matters. 

Two extracts chosen at random will best give the flavour of these meditations. 
Here is how the author brings John the Baptist into his prayer in Advent: ‘‘The 
integrity of John. Disregard for himself and care for the ways of God. He is 
on his mission and there is no other. I think of the vanity of our successful men 
and of the way that I puff myself up at the slightest compliment. He is there, 
there is nothing else. The voice. The voice that announces Jesus. He does not 
dream of all the rest, which is the principal thing for us, nor of his own fate, 
to start with. He announces the One who is to come and only thinks of Him” 
(p. 31). Or listen to part of his prayer on the Holy Souls: ‘Poor suffering souls, 
who were not evil, who practised more or less what the Church ordained, when 
it did not cost you too much . . . Poor suffering souls who lived on earth in this 
hurly-burly, this confusion in which we generally live and who found yourselves 
suddenly in front of the great light ... Poor suffering souls, let us unite our 
miseries. We who are the future suffering souls, pray for your dark souls whom 
the great light has not yet finished brightening and who cannot yet enter heaven 
because you could not stand the splendour, we pray for your souls with all the 
fire that our souls contain. But God is mericful. It is your mercy, Lord, that 
resolves this misery” (p. 209). 

One of the aims of the Scepter Press is to give us worthwhile continential 
books in English translation. The work under review is a very happy choice. 


MICHAEL HARTY 
Maynooth 


Shorter Notices 


To Brighter Worlds by Brother Columban M. Cluderay, F.S.C. (Clonmore 
and Reynolds. 8/6) is a well-written biography of Brother Finbar, F.S.C., a 
saintly De La Salle Brother. No crusty old ascetic here but rather the Complete 
Man: an original educationalist in the best sense; a book lover; an ardent 
patriot; writer; nature-lover and gentleman through and through. 
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The writer of this attractively set-out book, Vocation to Love by Dorothy 
Dohen. (Sheed and Ward. 10/6), dispels for all time the erroneous idea that 
sanctity belongs exclusively to priests and nuns. She writes for members of the 
Lay Apostolate in an endeavour to put back /ove into its true setting as a supers 
natural virtue. 

This little booklet, The Stations of the Cross by Rev. James Fletcher. (St™ 
Constantine’s Presbytery, Glasgow), may be recommended for gaining a moré 
complete understanding and appreciation of the Way of the Cross. Illustrations 
are supplied from paintings by Walter Pritchard. Recommended especially fori 
the sick. 

Translated from the German, Happiness Through Prayer by Karl Rahner§ 
S.J. (Clonmore and Reynolds. 9/6), is a plea for a realistic attitude towards 
prayer as something of rea/ importance to the whole pattern of living. Thé 


unifying emphasis throughout is that real happiness can only exist through #i™ 


prayer. A useful addition to the Spiritual Library. 

Mary Our Mother (J. A. Shields. Clonmore and Reynolds. 5/-), is a series of am 
meditations on the life of Our Lady. It is inevitable that the language of prayer 
formulae and the inspired books of Scripture be a little removed from the® 
ordinary speech of the day. A spiritual book cannot claim this indulgence. If 
should be current in idiom—no clichés, no devotional echoes, no archaisms 
of style or word. This book sins on all these counts and is proportunately less 
effective for it. 

Killaloe’s diocesan journal Molua, the organ of the Association of St. Gregory, 
continues to combine historical research with a chronicle of diocesan activities.§ 
His Lordship Most Rev. Dr. Rodgers writes in the 1959 issue on that curious# 
figure of the French Revolutionary epoch, James Blackwell, who left his Ennis 
birthplace to study for the priesthood in the Irish College, Paris, led one of thé 
sections in the storming of the Bastille, accompanied Tone to Bantry Bay in 96 
and Tandy to Inis Mhic a’ Duirn in ’98 and was appointed Chef de Bataillonq 
by Napoleon in the Grande Armée. Dr. Hamell of Maynooth provides a very 
lucid account of the historical background and present geographical distributiony 
of the separated Eastern Christian Churches which will give readers a neW 
interest and a prayerful confidence in the forthcoming General Council. : 

European unity in the political and economic spheres and Ireland’s attitude 
to it form the basic themes of the 1959 issue of Iris Hibernia, the tastefully 
produced annual of the Irish Academic Society at the University of Fribourg, 
New problems facing our agriculture and industry are discussed in two thought 


ful articles. We have seen the Irish language blamed for many things, but am 


contributor to this issue finds a new argument against it: “it would raise yeu 
another barrier between ourselves and Europe.’? One wonders how those great 
Europeans, Columban and Eriugena, overcame the dreadful handicap of speaking 
such a barbarous tongue. Ireland never became even partly cut off from thé 

continent till she became English-speaking, but in retaining the historical and 
supranational religion of Europe she_has a more solid foundation on which 
to reforge her links than some of her supposedly European-conscious neighbours 
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